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Lonpor, AvGust 1, 1869. 


THE 
BELIEVER AND THE UNBELIEVER 
IN ENGLISH ART. 


3; N the English school of paint- 
ing there is one artist, an 
exceptional man at any pe- 
riod, who stands almost alone 
as a protest against its ma- 
terialistic tendencies, an enig- 
ma to the nation at 
By his contemporaries he 
was called the ‘‘mad” painter. 
But was William Blake more 
mad than Milton, whose verse 
records visions similar to those 
the artist drew? Are his ex- 
traordinary creations the fruit 

of a disturbed imagination or the orderly 
sequence of a rare gift of spiritual insight ? 
Blake looked into worlds unnoted by the 
outward eye. His vision was not complete 
or thorough—none earthly may be—but 
it revealed glimpses of scenes of intense 
grandeur and beauty, veiled in that im- 

rfection which is our common heritage. 

ekiel, Isaiah, John of Patmos, Dante, 
Swedenborg, and all great utterers of spiri- 
tual knowledge, have an advantage over 
their fellow seers who rely on plastic and 
—— means to embody their discoveries. 

either Phidias, Michel Angelo, nor Fra 
Angelico, succeeds in forming out of the 
concrete so perfect an image of what is in 
his soul as can the prophet and poet of 
theirs out of the abstract. Matter is re- 
fractory, while the latter is a spiritual 
process appealing directly to kindred 
senses for interpretation or the completion 
of what the imagination outlines. Great 
artists see as far as great poets, only their 
medium of expression is less subtle and 
manageable. 

The reyerse holds good in ordinary Art. 
A common picture of common events con- 
veys to the beholder a definite idea, or 
view, quicker, and more completely and 
pleasurably, than does the printed descrip- 
tion, since it is simply an affair of the eye 
without call on the intellectual faculties. 
Hence, as the vast majority of people judge 
of pictures by their skins, an eye-painter 
gets the reputation of being a prodigious 
artist; while a soul-painter is set down as 
foolish or crazy. And this judgment is the 
more emphatic if the drawing and colour- 
ing of the misconceived artist has not the 
ongeeeel likeness to nature of his rival. 

lake certainly indulges in wa 


freaks of composition, and dis lays marked 


defects or recklessness of esign, But 
even these seem to him to have a 

and wens Sey likewise his system of 
colouring. disparaging critics over- 
look an important point. The supernal 
has no tangible model. In such instances 
the artist’s hand, on account of the nature 


ees. 





of the motive, is the insufficient tool of 
ene aE 
tween his power of hand and of 
thought. Whenever the former got loose 
rein it led him into anatomical extrava- 
cies of composition ; whereas the latter, 
owever incomplete in manual realisation, 
magnetises the spectator by its inherent 
greatness of conception. Festus told Paul 
much learning had made him mad. All 
insight into highest truth meets with simi- 
lar accusation before the current mind rises 
to its level. This happened to Blake, 
aggravated by his independence of the 
world and occasional artistic carelessness 
and incoherency. 

Nevertheless, Blake is a unique master 
of the spiritual sublime. He alone would 
serve to redeem English Art from the re- 
proach of overweening materialism and 
deficiency of exalted motives. His place 
in the school is the antipodal extreme to 
Hogarth’s. He revealed thefrightful secrets 
of earth's hells as a warning. Blake let in 
light from heaven to console, and opened 
to mortal eyes vistas of happier homes 
beyond the grave. Had he been a Roman 
Catholic, his mind would have been pre- 
occupied by a defined mythol which 
would have governed his pencil ; but born 
where the bounds of religious thought are 
less fixed, he rose to heights, and penetrated 
to depths, before unknown. He was the 
first to graphically embody the consoling 
truth of the immediate resurrection of the 
soul, which, although exemplified by the 
Saviour, seems never to have been generally 
comprehended by Christians. I refer to 
his sublime composition of corruptible put- 
ting on incorruption, in the form of de- 
crepit age tottering on crutches into the 
tomb, reluctant to enter, but the next 
instant seen as a perfect spiritual being in 
the figure of immortal youth, rising from 
the top of the sepulchre, gazing upwards 
in rapture at the celestial light that elec- 
trifies his new-found existence. 

What Art, before or since, has been so 
transfigured by the dearest of all divine 
truths to humanity! What we fain would 
believe here bursts on our consciousness as 
a beneficent law of nature, —_— that 
res out of death, which, before Blake, 
Art loved to heighten rather than assuage. 
How beautifully, also, in his illustrations 
of the ‘‘ Grave,” he shows the release by 
death of the soul from the body: its brief 
amazement and curiosity at the glorious 
change; the preliminary experiences © 
the new-birth; and final joy at rejoining 
friends! By artistic clairvoyance of this 
sort, Blake opens to the human heart 
fresh fountains of hope. The illustrations of 
Job most completely evince his range and 
power of the sublime. ‘‘ I do not behold the 
outward creation; that to me is an hin- 
drance, and not action.” ‘‘ All things exist 
in the human imagination.” And, again, 
he exclaims, ‘‘ Mere natural objects always 
did, and do, weaken and obliterate imagi- 
nation in me.” How unlike Raphael’s and 
Leonardo’s theories and practice in relation 
to their ideals! They studied natural ob- 


jects with cool heads and clear eyes, to 


find in living men and women, and the 
creation around them, models for their 
Art. Blake virtually, fanatically, despised 
them. The core of his philosophy ran 
through his imagination, more sublimated 
in a spiritual sense than was ever before 
given to a painter. Material things did 
not exist to him when the inspiration was 
on him. “Instead of the sun, a round 
disc of fire, I see an innumerable comeeny 
of the heavenly hosts, crying, ‘Holy, Holy 
is the Lord God Almighty.’” Further he 





adds, ‘I question not my eye 
any more I would a window on seeing 
a spirit.” To appreciate his Art; we must 
—— to learn its informing motives ; 
or any less a guide would lead astray. 
That becomes intelligible, which otherwise 
might be as a mystic craze. Woe 
are p to find Blake designing the 
Almighty as if, like Job, he had seen Him 
riding in the whirlwind, which covers the 
; — a pore ee ag ma There is 
an imaginative ility to his concep- 
tion that alinast vocenelies ' the mind to the 
gy to incarnate the unrepresentable. 
His Ancient of Days is more majestic,— 
grave, old in the light of venerable author- 
rie the medisval effigies ; a Being 
w ——7 sapemnes the centre of life 
things. How human He 
seems, as if comprehending all that man 
suffers and enjoys! See how mournful 
God looks, as if half-repenting him of his 
inscrutable p in commissioning Satan 
to vex Job. He even pities Satan as He 
casts him headlong into the pit; but the 
angels rejoice at being rid of their arch- 
enemy, who falls in a sheet of flame, as 
= lake could make a fiend fall. 
ith what fatherly love God blesses Job 
in the end, triumphant over his tormentor ! 
Note the general resemblance between 
their figures. Blake not only sees that 
—— created = a image, but 
attaches a peculiarly spiritual meaning to 
the likeness, as if ob impersonified She 
God in man on earth, and his victory was 
that of the eternal right which made them 
one for ever, blessed evermore. ; 

What terrible repose in the spirit that 
made Job’s hair stand on end as it 
like a vapour before him, glorifying the 
firmament, and dazzling mountain 
summits with an effulgence which turns 
the light of the sun into blackness! Those 
beautiful supernal beings which represent 
the Sons of God, and the morning stars 
in the highest empyrean shouting tor joy, 
are as exquisitely as originally conceived. 
None other, even so majestically, and so 
substantially, brought down to human 
ideas by symbolic creation, the essences of 
the divine forces that surround and uphold 
the white Throne. 

The Book of Job lifts Blake far above the 
mundane standard of men and things. 
Nevertheless his types are stupendously 
real, devoid of coarse e tions of 
physical attributes; supernal characteri- 


and light o 





{| zations of thesublimest invention, vitalised 


by a dramatic power of mind and hand, as 
wonderful as new in Art, and which fits 
equally well men and spirits. What 
cowering fear affects the wicked! what 
crefvend sorrow and humility the mourn- 
ful! Seeing, as it were, emotions and 
ions, he invests them in forms that 
disclose their deepest natures. The angels 
shrink from Satan, who comes into 
midst. Re ee 
nated ugliness, but in re, phy- 
sical bse and’ sinfal ambition; @ 
dark sun of the morning; demoniacal in 
attributes rather than figure, which is 
swarthy, muscular, and natural; the evil 
being internal, and reflected through the 
external, not changing its original heroic 
outline. There is Sethian g of the vulgar, 
loating, sensual diabolism of the ordinary 
Sori in Blake's creation, w! ; 
conceived infernal potency in the likeness 
of man-evil, as the Dovieur is of man made 
iri Perhaps the grandest 
Blake's sublimity, is Satan 
presonce of God to 
disturbed, con- 
ly hosts, like 
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the swing of a universe trembling on the 
brink of an awful cataclysm, but held in 
secure check by the central me a | 
repose, which contrasts marvellously wi 
the astonishment and forebodings of the 
Sons of God, whose graceful, rapid move- 
ments are in no less striking contrast to 
the supernatural velocity of Satan, as he 
exultingly descends head foremost amid 
flame and smoke to the earth. Although 
his figure is ouly one inch long, it embodies 
more colossal grandeur than the latest 
Italian fresco of man or devil. Raphael’s 
Ezekiel is child's play in sublimity beside 
the best of Blake's tiny compositions, which 
bring together, in artistic unity, the powers 
of heaven, earth, and hell, in a space of a 
few square inches. 

Vehement action would seem to be 
Blake's chief success, if one did not regard 
with equal attention those designs in 
which the lyric takes the place of epic 
movement. With what quiet simplicity 
and naturalness Job’s happiness and pro- 
sperity, both before and after his suffering, 
are delineated: no self-congratulation on 
account of wealth and position, but the 
devout, humble worshipper ; the repose of 
true piety being the law of the great man. 
The mystic grandeur of the coloured design 
of the ‘ Crucifixion’ displays his capacity 
of effecting much by sparse means. tt has 
a Rembrandtish emphasis of light and sha- 
dow, joined to purity of design and senti- 
ment foreign to the Dutchman. The 
infinite sweetness, tenderness, and spiri- 
tuality of Blake, are more especially dis- 
cernible in his “songs.” Of his strange, 
visionary portraiture, it is needless to speak, 
as it has no direct connection with his 
absolute merits as an artist. 

It is comparatively easy to criticize 
talent, for its tendency is to orderly shape 
and classification. Talents group into 
families; genius stands apart: but this 
isolation is one element of its greatness. 
Whatever be the cause, there is something 
inexpressibly mournful in the reserve which 
forbids human communion. Yet the soli- 
tude of Jeremiah, Dante, and Michel 
Angelo was the result of this intense 
yearning toennoble humanity. Such men 
stand out in the darkness of nations, like 
lighthouses, irradiating gloom, and flashing 
warning on sea-shine and breakers. They 
love their species overmuch, not too little. 
Nevertheless, there are rare men through 
whom common minds receive precious fire- 
gleams of divine beauty, and hints of im- 
mortal truths, but whose moral conscious- 
ness is of a very different quality. Some 
even are grossly earthy, gritty, showing 
contempt of fellow-beings instead of being 
stirred by an infinite compassion to guide 
them into higher ways of life. No savage- 
ness of egoism, satire, or coarse instincts, 
can utterly pervert genius; though it fails 
in its own salvation, it is not permitted 
to it wholly to shirk its obligations to the 
world. Blake's visions of a nobler exist- 
ence than the present, caused him to be 
indifferent to ordinary mundane satisfac- 
tions, and inspired him to work miracles of 

rt. The joy and independence which his 
faith fostered were incomprehensible to 
those whose horizon of enjoyment was 
bounded by material things. An incapacity 
of a higher belief is the saddest event that 
can happen to any man: of tenfold sadness 
to genius; more fatal to contentment than 
the mournfulness born of want of faith in 
humanity in mass ; for no evil can equal the 
disbelief in one’s own soul. Believing in 
his, Blake's spirit was invulnereble to 
poverty or neglect. Turner disbelieving, 
insensible to religious hope, dreading the 





logical annihilation of his cheerless 
materialism, that awful phantom of eternal 
nothingness which stalked before his rea- 


son, devoted his powers to accumulating a 


fortune: gaining it, he grew only the more 
solitary and imbittered. At his death, 
greedy, neglectful relatives contrived to 
filch it from the chief purpose of his long 
toil and privation. If there could have come 
to him in the grave one additional pang 
of unhappiness, this was it. 

It is wholesome to put in contrast the 
interior lives of Blake and Turner. In the 
world’s judgment Blake was the more un- 
appreciated and disappointed of the two. 
He had scarcely a taste of that intellectual 
recognition which is as precious to the 
humble as the proud. Few comprehended 
or cared for his works or words—none, 


except his lovely wife, for his habits or his | 


visions. Of money, patronage, fame, in 
one word, success, he had next to nothing. 
Sensitive to sympathy and encouragement, 
he kept himself as pure and unworldly 
in spirit as a little child. ‘I live in a 
hole here, but God has a beautiful mansion 
for me elsewhere.” ‘* Lawrence pities me, 
but ’tis he, and the prosperous artists like 
him, that are the just objects of pity. I 

ssess my visions and peace; they have 
ers their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage.” To a friend he says: ‘‘May God 
make this world to you as beautiful as it 
has been to me.” 

Would you exchange the spiritual riches 
of Blake for the heavy guineas of Turner ? 
As an artist, Turner is to be approached 
with diffidence; for it is as difficult to 
adequately understand as to copy him. 
Yet the oftener one goes to his works, as to 
nature herself, the more profound the 
revelation. Turner believed in the land- 
scape; it was his alpha and omega of a 
world. But his intercourse made him un- 
happy, because his eyes must in a few 
years close on it for ever. Beyond nature 
there was that portentous eclipse which 
shut out heaven from his soul; conse- 
quently he concentrated in what his eye- 
sight took in the extraordinary powers of 
his observation and imagination with a 
degree of success that entitles him to be 
called the one complete master of land- 
scape. 

Others have had special successes; they 
have excelled in certain phases or qualities, 
and rested content therewith. But Turner 
was the first to raise landscape-Art out of 
the partial, common, or conventional, into 
the same complete, sympathetic basis of 
truthful treatment as the human figure; 
imparting to it a variety of expression 
and profundity of feeling commensu- 
rate, so far as Art-vehicles permit, with its 
divinely derived functions. Before him 
great artists had treated landscape in a 
great manner, but with all of them it was 
a secondary motive: I speak of Titian, 
Correggio, Rubens, Velasquez, Rembrandt. 
The lesser landscapists, men of the calibre 
of Claude, Salvator, Domenichino, and 
Poussin, though skilful in rendering 
separate features or details, were never 
imbued with its real spirit, or observed it 
closely and surely; they were electric 
idealists, more intent on creating a land- 
scape according to their notions of what it 
should be, or subjected to a central motive 
foreign to itself, than of studying nature 
from actual life. Dutchmen and Germans 
had painted clever pictures of local effects 
and familiar scenes, but seemed most ambi- 
tious of fine finish and mechanical dex- 
terity. Theirs was an eye-service no way 
truer of heart than the common run of 
lip-responses in religion. Now Turner did 





not profess to see God in anythi 
- — bee the as 
silently and solitarily threw him self ¥ 
into it. By sheer ro of native 
with his motive he steered 
entanglements and shortcomi 
tracted ideas of the old 
mastering all that they knew, 
ag _< moods and catch 
as if it a soul of its own whereby 
reflect the mind of its Author. ° 

I do not think Turner had any spiri 
consciousness of this, "because wi areli- 
gious sense this is impossible. It was the 
instinctive sagacity of genius, after he 
had consecrated himself to nature, that 
gave him the clue to her secrets, and drew 
him into close communion with 
heretofore unobserved. Turner, in his 
_ as pen <8 hermit as most of the 
old mystics ; only instead of tying himself 
to a rock’ in a chia and i 
inwardly on a cramped soul, he went to 
and fro, untraceable and unknown over the 
earth, companionless, with his eyes search- 
ing everywhere for the material truth and 
beauty of creation. How could nature 
ee, - a to one who so unre- 
seryedly gave his life to her? Assuredly it 
ome a serious misfortune to his soul not to 

ave been y its agency mB i 

comprehension of its being. his 
eyesight was none the less keen nor his hand 
less dexterous at stopping short of this 
revelation. His cankaninel faculties of ob- 
servation were directed to effects, not 
causes ; while his memory and imaginati 
oon e disciplin aha the 
nal school of nature, hi gaining 
skill as he detected her ways, him 
to repeat her facts in infinite detail, and to 
vary or compose them anew with vital forse 
and suggestiveness. 

The zsthetic successes and failures of 
Turner come from the same deep causes of 


| will, and are analogous to the extravagan- 


cies of anatomical composition of Michel 
Angelo. The Englishman was as imperious 
over colour as the Italian over form. 
wished to enslave it to his caprices ¢ 
fancy. There is something sublime in 
conceptions of the latent forces and mean- 
ing of colours: he refused to believe 
they could be reduced to scientific law 
His daring experiments either affronted 
the men of rule, or were offensive enigmas 
tothe crowd. Turner flung colour into his 
canvas with a volcanic brush, bent on 
resolving ideas or creating forms, #8 if he 
had only to say, ‘‘ Let there be light, and 
there was light. This over-mastering 
presumption of thought and hand; for his 
fiery haste and erratic invention led Ye 
frequent disregard of the qualities 
limitations of his vehicles and also of na- 
tural laws, although it produced at times 
great suggestions if not work, ae 
ve origin to much mad work, not 
lake’s spiritualistic visions, but yd 
from excessive materialistic purpose. 
stable would contemplate with = 
these lawless experiments. Turner, ‘e 
ever, was as indifferent to blame a6 
raise; it sufficed him that he understood 
imself. He scorned those who could tL 
comprehend him ; brother artistas 
His aim was to group the | 
lute, and r the infinity of — 
Ambition of this character looked W 
contempt on the seekers of the “— ficial, his 
pretty, and common. A single truth in 
view was only a single ‘etter of one 
bet of the landscape. To attem together 
ness hosts of facts must be bro t The 
in magnificent variety and glow., his 
stren of Turner is most felt 10 
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erly rendering of little as well as t 
Smead Sabubey suggestiveness of p soe 
and moods, and the essential relations and 
differences of things, by means of colour. 
His canvases have minds : they are intellec- 
tual rather than emotional 7. _Pic- 
tures form within pictures. There is an 
all-pervading mystery of meaning orexpres- 
sion in his master-pieces, whether in oils 
or water-colours: nature’s infinite self is 
felt and seen. He recasts the varied splen- 
dour of the elements with magical sleight of 
colour. Heis the first to es, the real life 
of the clouds; to thrill our senses with 
their magnificent symphonies of alternating 
gloom and glory, as wrought out by sun- 
light and shadow in the marshalling of 
storm-hosts. Turner is too profoundly 
original to have successful disciples. The 
benefit he does Art is to manifest its capa- 
cities in a new and popular direction. 
Landscape-Art has not advanced since 
him, as a whole, any more than figure- 
painting since Titian. If we gain in par- 
ticular, we lose in general, aspect. It is 
easier to denounce his wilfulness and ex- 
aggerations than to rival their reserved 
wer and suggestive thought. He never 
esitates to sacrifice the little and literal in 
design, to heighten the eloquence of colour- 
ing in mass. Figure-drawing is often 
limited to splashes of colour. His later 
compositions particularly are crowded with 
details which, seen separately, confuse, but 
as wholes declare a manifest purpose. There 
are water-colours and notes of effects that 
seem like bits of nature itself. Turner's 
first pitch of colouring was after the old 
masters. He subsequently originated that 
daring rivalry of key with nature, as far as 
igments could go, which has become so 
Snainonel common, making white-lead 
its chief reliance for atmosphere and light. 
This is as exhaustive of resources in the 
outset, as it would be for a general to bring 
all his reserves into battle at the first. 
Unfortunately much of the best work of 
Turner is the most perishable, owing to his 
technical recklessness and wantonness of 
experiment. Each year impairs our means 
of adequately knowing him. Referring to 
a few only of his most characteristic works : 
in audacity of original conception and gor- 
geous painting, what excels ‘ Ulysses derid- 
ing Polyphemus? For the imaginative-ter- 
rible, look at the ‘ Dragon of Hesperides ;’ 
for the weird, supernal, the ‘Angel Standing 
in the Sun;’ for tender sweetness, atmo- 
sphere, and poetical feeling, ‘ Crossing the 
Brook ;’ for profound pathos, the ‘ Old 
Téméraire; for picturesque sentiment and 
solemn association of the sea with the un- 
headstoned dead, ‘The Burial of Wilkie.’ 
Verily Turner had an immortal soul, 
whether he recognised its future or not. 
He is as completely the climax of the 
— mind in his department of Art as 
Shakspeare isin his. Each embodies the 
national feeling for nature as it is: one in 
man, the others in landscape, with some 
analogy of creative force and revealment of 
profound and subtle truths. I do not 
think Turner proposed to himself any 
deeper motive than to render what his eye 
caught, fancy wove, or to produce splendid 
or involved mysterious effects in rivalry of 
nature's. However this may be, the fact 
remains that England enjoys the honour- 
able distinction of having produced the 
most thorough and varied master of land- 
scape. J. JACKSON JARVES. 
[The works of that eccentric jus are far 
less known than they deserve to =" The esti- 
— —— them by Mr. Jarves, an able 
rican writer upon Art, may perhaps direct 
greater attention te theme, iat 





RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 


BRITISH ART-INDUSTRIES, 





GLASS PAINTING. 


Srxce the removal of the Excise duties on glass 
a new spirit has been infused into the manu- 
facture. Stained or painted glass in some form 
enters now into the ornamentation of a large 
proportion of houses of a class in which it was 
never seen formerly. Conventional _patterns 
are produced in quantity, but for originality of 
design and composition, recourse must be 

to the educated artist. Common florid com 
sitions, adapted to quadrangular or circ 
forms, may be classed as commercial products ; 
but the public taste is improving up to a 
standard which demands original and pictorial 
composition even in the domestic decorations to 
which glass now so materially contributes. 
Since the removal of the repressive impost, we 
are not only surprised at the variety of uses to 
which glass is put, but also that these uses 
should not have suggested themselves in 
countries where the article was not taxed as it 
was with us. It is not our purpose to speak, 
however briefly, of the history of glass, our 
object being to consider cursorily the recent 
development of the manufacture in the direction 
of ornament and luxury. Those among us who 
can look back in remembrance far enough to 
compare the products of this manufacture before 
the removal of the excise duties with those of 
the same manufacture in the present day, are 
able to estimate the very great advance which 
it has made. If it were possible to forget the 
intermediate gradations of improvement and 
remember only the conditions of the manu- 
facture at the extremities of the long interval, 
the results of the present day would seem like 
treasures called forth at the bidding of the 
magic lamp in the Eastern tale. 

However interesting may be the emi | of 
painted and stained glass, we have nothing here 
to do with such a narrative. It is not our pu 
to go back to the eighth century and collect 
evidence either for or against St. Wilfrid, Arch- 
bishop of York, as reputed to have introduced 
stained glass into England; nor are we called 
upon to speak of Pope Leo III., or the Abbot 
of Wearmouth, or of him of Dijon, or of any of 
those who encouraged the Art. We have to 
consider it here as an article of domestic embel- 
lishment which is becoming daily more popular. 
There is no limit to the application of coloured 
glass in the production of articles both useful 
and ornamental; but the colour of the material, 
however brilliant and beautiful, is as nothing, 
if elegant form or design be wanting. 

Painting on glass bears little relation to any 
other branch of Art, save painting on porce- 
lain. Both animal and vegetable colours are 
freely employed in oil and water-colour paint- 
ing, but in glass and porcelain painting, metals 
and oxides only are used as colouring-matter, 
and the manner of conducting the operation is 
either to embody the colouring-matter with the 
glass or to fuse it on the surface. Thus colour 
is communicated by gold, silver, cobalt, and 
other metals, that not only support well the 
action of fire, but require intense heat to bring 
out those qualities which are valuable in glass- 
staining. When colour is intended to be super- 
ficial, it is mixed with a vitreous substance 
called flux, and so applied to the surface of the 
glass, where it becomes fused, or vitrified. The 
stain produces a variety of ema et emu 
while the latter process, ——- yielding any 
tint that may be required, produces glass only 
semi-transparent. 

It is curious that none of the materials em- 
ployed in making even the finest and most 
pellucid glass are in themselves transparent, 
while the result of the mixture is glass of the 
purest kind. The materials and proportions 
are carbonate of potash, lcwt.; red lead 
or litharge, 2 cwt.; sand, washed and burnt, 
Sowt.; saltpetre, 14]bs. to 28lbs.; oxide of 
manganese, 402. to 120z. These materials, 
when mixed, and before being submitted to the 
fire, form what is technically called “ batch ; 
but after having been fused, the mixture is 





called “metal.” The intensity of the colour 
may be varied, accordin to the quantity 
of colouring-matter used, but it is necessary 
that this be perfectly pure. Much has been 
said and written about the superiority of the 
colours of ancient glass; modern g ers, 
however, produce as fine colours as those of me- 
dieval manufacture, but time havi slightly 
dimmed or decomposed the surface o many of 
the fine old windows, the result is a mellow and 
subdued beauty of colourisation which cannot be 
imitated in new glass. Whereas in the struc- 
tures of the middle ages the rule was, of neces- 
sity, a subdued light under stained glass; the 
ag S these times marin their tints of red, 
ue, yellow, green, and amethyst, of solid or 
cased glass, according to the effect required. 

_ Glass-makers y differ in the propor- 
tions they employ for the production of different 
colours: the following formule, however, may 
be accepted as well fitted to produce in stained 
glass the colours required. It will be seen that 
the colouring-medium is small in rtion to 
the mass which is to receive the tint, for glass 
is susceptible beyond any chemical test that 
can be applied with a view to discover metallic 
colouring-matter. Josiah W found 
that one twenty-thousandth part of gold would 
give a. rose-coloured tint to flint-plass. The 
mass, that is, the six cwt. of glass, or metal, as 
it is called, will become ruby-red on the addi- 
tion of 4 oz. of oxide of gold ; the same quantity 
will assume a gold-topag colour by the addition 
of 3lbs. of oxide of uranium. 12]bs. of iron 
ore and 4lbs. of m ese will produce an 
orange colour. Azure-blue is obtained by the 
addition of about 6 lbs. of oxide of copper to the 
same proportion of metal, and emerald- 
by 12 1bs. of co scales and 12 Ibs. of iron 
ore. A beautiful blue is procurable from 
nickle, but cobalt is generally preferred. The 
dark, massive, coloured glasses formerly made 
in flint-glass houses, whether blue, green, 
amethyst, or - any oo — i. gw 
purposes; or in large cylinders for flatting into 
window-glass, have been su ~ the 
former, less dense flint-glass colours, and 
the latter by crown-glass. 

In the of executing a painted-glass 
Hee oe hich is d large 
esign, which is drawn on cartoon-paper, 
onl Gand in size to the a 
Unless it be a figure-sub it is difficult, at 
first sight, to understand a drawing of this 
kind; but when seen as a window, the com 
sition tells its own story, however unintelli 
it may have been as a drawing. In order to 
secure exactitude of form in the various coloured 
lasses, the glass is laid down on the drawing 
e forms are traced on the surface with the 
diamond, and the superfluous glass is removed. 
Wh , the glass 


selected for the heads, ery Sed any nude 
portions of the figure is that by its 


colour, with a vehicle, which ma 
water, or some compound liquid. 
venience of painting the figures and seeing the 
progressive effect, the parts are temporarily 
joined, so as to represent the window, or a 
portion of it. The faces may be worked very 
much as in a water-colour dra , either by 
stippling or myer pe dag always an oxide. 
The draperies and other objects are shaded in the 
same way, at the discretion of the artist ; 
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gas tube. This vessel contains the lead, or 
solder, which is kept in a molten state by a jet | 
of gas, and applied in nicely-adjusted quan- | 
tities, where necessary. 

With the permission of Messrs. Lavers and 
Barraud, we visited their establishment in 
Endell Street, where we had an opportunity of | 
seeing ‘the various means employed for the | 
completion of a painted-glass window which, | 
without entering into tedious detail, may be | 
thus briefly noted:—It is necessary that the 
artist who makes the cartoon should have 
cultivated this particular department, and have 
qualified himself, by the study of architecture, 
for its appropriate embellishment by means of 
stained glass. From the cartoon a working | 
drawing is made, that is, a drawing consisting 
only of the tracery representing the lines of the | 
lead. To these shapes the coloured glass, or | 
pot-metal, as it is called, is cut, no notice being 
taken of the shadings of the drawing, other | 
than that the workman must have a good idea | 
of cutting his glass to suit the shadings and | 
forms of the cartoon. ‘These glass —_— thus | 
cut out and forming the proposed window, are 
placed in the hauds of the painter, who fastens | 
them to a glass easel, and paints on the pot- 
metal, with brown enamel, the details of the 
drawing which are not formed by the lead 
lines. The whole of the design having been 
made out as well as can be effected in a first | 
painting, the work is placed in the kiln, and 
when the first painting has been burnt in, per- 
haps the whole is again worked upon; and this 
re-touching and re-firing is continued until the 
work is perfectly satisfactory. ‘The whole is 
then put into the hands of the glazier, by whom 
it is adjusted, soldered, and cemented, and this, 
in brief, is the most approved method of con- 
ducting the execution of a painted-glass win- 
dow. In connection with the establishment of 
Messrs. Lavers and Barraud there is a valuable 
speciality, that is, the exact reproduction of 
ancient colours, particularly for upright glass. 

The most recent and extensive use of painted 
glass—to which we can refer as exemplifying 
its effect—is to be seen in the Houses of Par- 
liament. ‘To instance the House of Commons, 
all the windows were glazed with deep-toned 
glass, on each of which appeared the arms of 
one or other of the cities or corporate towns of 
England. As devices and designs these were 
brilliant and effective ; indeed, every care had 
been taken to render them so. But the light, by 
the deep colour of the glass, was so much reduced, 
as to be an inconvenience to the members. These 
richly-coloured designs have therefore been 
removed, and a pale-grey glass substituted. 
The windows of the corridors presented similar 
designs, and here the reduced light is injurious 
to the paintings which enrich the walls of there 
passages. It is profitless to instance the effect 
of painted glass in our ancient sacred edifices, 
whence it was always sought to exclude the 
glare of broad daylight 2s unfavourable to holy 
inspiration. But the dispatch of business in 
the Houses of Parliament demands the utmost 
amount of daylight while it lasts, and hence the 
necessity of a change in the method of lighting. 
In both houses the lighting is unfavourable to 
the display of paintings—we feel this especially 
in the House of Lords, where the decorations 
are richer than in the House of Commons. 
The ruin of the frescoes in the Houses of Par- 
liament has suggested inquiry for a means of 
securing mural painting against the causes of 
decay which have destroyed those works. On 
this subject a variety of opinions has been ven- 
tilated, but nothing has yet been done to 
warrant another trial of pure fresco. It was 
thought that colours rather of a vitreous than 
an ochrous nature, might aid in the preservation 
of such works, therefore a series of experiments 
was made with a view to the production of in- 
destructible colours from deeply stained glass. 
Samples, therefore, of glass were procured from 
different establishments and ground in a colour- 
mill to oyevter as fine as that to which colour 
is reduced in its dry state as an article of com- 
merce. The result, however, was a failure, for 
the beautiful colours of the glasses were de- 
stroyed by grinding. Although it was known 
that stained glass pounded by a hammer loses 


| 


| of its 





ite colour, it was yet thought possible that, 





tei _ — 


under peculiar treatment, sufficient colour might 
be preserved to admit of the powder being used 
for painting. . 
This glass powder has, however, been applied 
by Messrs. Powell, in Blackfriars, in another 
direction ; that is, in the manufacture of what 
we may call fused mosaic. For the production 
of this material the glass powder is laid in 
patterns or designs on a base or tile, also glass, 
and having been again coloured, it is placed in 
the kiln, and the whole—the tile and the 
pattern on it—become fused together, so forming 
an ornamental tile or slab. Patterns or designs 
of any character or size may be executed in 
this way, and the process is described as more 
rapid end less costly than painting the designs 
and burning them in. This manufacture is as 
yet in its infancy; the examples we have seen 
have not attained to that nicety of finish of 
which the process seems susceptible. These 
ornamental tiles, or slabs, are suitable for every 
purpose to which mosaic, either in the way of 
floorings or wall-facings, can be applied. This 
is, perhaps, the latest of the useful applications 


| of glass; and, as this manufacture is but in its 


infancy, it is impossible to estimate the extent 

isctlagmest, We could not, twenty-five 
years ago, have conceived the t variety of 
utilities to which glass has been applied during 
that term, nor can we now conjecture the uses 
it may be made to serve hereafter. 
H. Mcrray. 


THE 
“VALLOMBROSA ” RAFFAELLE. 


In the South Kensin Museum may be seen 
a picture which certainly claims more attention 
from Art-critics than it seems to have done. 
It is assumed to bea genuine example of Raffaelle, 
and has received from its owner, Mr. Verity, a 
gentleman of property, residing at Scuth 
Woods, near Thirsk, the title of the “‘ Vallom- 
brosa” Raffaelle, from the history which is 
attached to it. Authenticated extracts from 
the account-books of the monastery of Vallom- 
brosa, about twenty miles from Florence, and 
which are dated in the years 1506 and 1507, 
state that the brotherhood of the monastery 
paid to Raffaelle at various times—eleven pay- 
ments, in fact,—sixty gold florins and a cask of 
wine for this picture. When the monasteries 
of Italy were suppressed by the French in 1808, 
it was acquired by M. de la Forét, a gentleman 
employed in the service of King Joseph of 
Naples, who had it transferred from panel to 
canvas, and from his widow it passed into the 
hands of its present owner thirty-four'years ago. 
When a work of this kind comes before the 
public as genuine, it is, of course, to be expected 
that not only the hand of the master should be 
visibly upon it, but also that its pedigree should 
be satisfactorily traced up; and this Mr. Verity 
has taken great pains to do. ‘The entries of the 
yments just spoken of he has shown us; and 
it would appear that the Libro di Ricordanze of 
the monastery mentions the picture down to 
the time of its removal in 1808 ; it is described 
by Della Valle in his Siena edition of Vasari, 
published in 1792, as being at that time in the 
sacristy, in a perfect state of preservation with 
the exception of a crack between the nels. 
How this crack occurred is ascertained by the 
following extract from ‘The Life of Raffaello,’ 
by Quatremére de Quincy. We should, how- 
ever, preface De Quincy’s remark by sayin 
that Mr. Verity’s picture is almost identi 
with that in the Uffizj Gallery, Florence, and 
which is engraved in our notice of that collec- 
tion, on page 187 of the June number. It is 
to this picture, painted for Raffaelle’s friend 
Lorenzo Nasi, and called ‘The Virgin with the 
Goldfinch,’ that De Quincy thus refers :—* The 
picture executed for Lorenzo Nasi represents 
the Holy yigsin with the Infant Jesus, to 
whom the infant St. John is offering a bird, a 
production of grace and beauty. This work, 
remarkable in itself as the first which distinctly 
manifests the change of manner in Raffaello, or 
at least the transition from the Peruginesque 
system to his own, acquired another act of 
celebrity from the catastrophe which well-nigh 


involved it in utter destruction 
fall of a portion of Mon’ 
whelmed, together with 

the palace of Lorenzo Nasi, 
ga: buried beneath 
pieces, however, being found 
together, the work now porate 
principal ornaments of the 

To these remarks Hazlitt, in 


merely a duplicate, 
“py of the original work 

; seems to point to 
existence of another ‘ Virgin with the 
finch,’ and not improbably to that in 
Verity’s possession, although there is at 
present time in the depét of the Palazzo V. 
a similar picture ticketed on the back, 
numbered 2,500, as having come from Vallom- 
brosa: it is mentioned by bial i 


worthy of a place in the gallery, and 
consigned to the “ dark hole” in the Vecchio 
palace. This picture, we are informed, containg 
similar cracks to the one now at South Ken. 
sington ; but that in the Uffizj shows none, 


And now comes the diffi of 
these discrepancies so as to cstabliah the fact @ 
Mr. Verity’s picture being a true 


Raffaclle was In Florence 1504 to 


churches of Perugia. icture painted for 
Nasi was probably executed jes his first 

in Florence, and he subsequently made a dupli- 
cate of it for the brethren of Vallombros 
during his latter residence in Florence, before 
he set out for Rome, in 1508, by invitation of 
Julius If. To account for the now in the 
Vecchio palace, it may be remarked, that before 
the authorities of the monastery 

their original work to M. de la Forét, 

a copy of it made to occupy its place i 
sacristy—a proceeding often adopted 
times by monastic communities when 
with their Art-treasures ; but this duplicate 


cially as there was ‘alread J 
undoubted original of the same subject, Upon 
this theory a verdict in favour of the picture at 
South Kensington may be permitted to stand. 
The fact of its having remained in the poses 
sion of a private continental family from 1808 
to 1834, will account for its having escaped the 
notice of Mrs. ee <r — a bye) 
Italian Art, icularly if they were @ 
the coistemal ot the inferior poms in the 
Vecchio palace, which might be taken for a 
copy of that in the on RS : 
An examination of Pig | 8 acquisition 
will scarcely fail to convince the connoisseur 
that it is the work of a master, and a very 
beautiful one ; it has all the appearance of an 
original painting ; and certainly has never un- 
dergone the cleansing and repairing pr 
A comparison of it with the Uflisj picture 
shows it to be an 


moreover, strewn on 
so numerous. : : 

We have gone at some length into this matter 
in order to invite attention to it, The Dae 
bility of a new Raffaelle having foams mien J 
hither should not be ignored without 
nation. Why the owner of the pictur a ‘tl 
have kept it so long without pea ee N 
now to the judgment of critics we do ‘ae 
sume to say. It is true that it was hung © age 
Leeds Exhibition ; but it seems ! Lary 4 
been noticed, possibly because it belonged 
private individual unknown in the > 
and, further, because, as we believed, no we 
had been taken to test its authenticity ly 

ive the history of the work just as Mr. rend 
Fetailed it to us, commenting upon it, pega 
ing our conclusions, from researches 











writings of others. 
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THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PEOPLE.) 


“ The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 


By 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 





No. V.—MOUNT EDGCUMBE. 





thorns a donned ppoiren9 
draperies ; the rse its garmentof : 
and ev gerow is rich in the 
hundred hues of flowers that herald 
summer: while all the hill-slopes and 
meadows, “in verdure clad,” seem i 
over the prospective abundance that Nature 
promises to healthy toil. We have passed 
through the fifty-three miles that separate 
ern er Ps 
to in an of the world, in eq 

= eal. sok i 

tile and the beautiful. Part of the way by the 
open sea, then by estuaries, then by the of 
broad rivers, then by narrow and rapid streams, 
then under the shadows of tree-clad hills, 
green from base to summit, with uent views 
of prosperous towns and happy vi with 
venerable churches contin 


tall — above the tree-tops—in thoroughly 





and their —— £ the railway Bec through 
many scenes of surpassing loveliness, an 
one of which might tempt the traveller ard 
is in search of either th or pleasure, with 
assurance of an ample supply of both. 

The Great Western conveys us from Pad- 
dington to Exeter. We leave Exeter by the 
South Devon Railway (proverbially well man- 
aged, in all respects): it may take us to Pen- 
zance; but its et station is midway, at 
Plymouth, where been recently erected for 
the especial accommodation of railway travellers 
and tourists, an admirable hotel (the Duke of 
Cornwall—there is none more comfortable in the 
kingdom).* Here we arrest the tourist, in order 
to visit the promontory of Mount Edgcum 
that occupies one side of the famous harbour. 





* The architect is C. F. Hayward, F.S.A. It is a hand- 
some building, immediately fronting the Terminus, of a 
style which may be described as a free treatment of Gothic 
architecture, without any of the special characteristics 
which — to — eae date—in fact, it is a modern 
design, we _ to its purposes and position, and of 
substantial build, being of pa. roe and ieaaeb eae 
— with lightness and even elegance in certain details 

erra-cotta work, from the well-known manufactory 
Blashfield, of Stamford. 3 

From the lantern tower of the hotel, rising far above 
the buildings near, and also from some of the windows in 
the upper floor, is to be obtained a magnificent view of 
the Sound, with the near Breakwater, and the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, “far out at sea;” while the grassy slopes of 
lovely Mount Edgcumbe and its tree-capped ts are 


seen to rise in f, < . 4 
called the in — hanging the land-locked 4 











MOUNT EDGECUMBE: 


about half a mile across the bay which divides 
it hen the now “aaled, wom 

Stonehouse, ymouth, which, 

contain a ion of 150,000 “souls.” From 
any of the adj especially the Hoe at 
Plymouth, we obtain a view of the road- 
stead—fortified In mid-distance 
is seen the Breakwater,* one of the marvels of 
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many ships of the navy: the rule the 
waves of ocean in the seas it encircle 
earth ; and Plymouth will be especially glori- 
fied when the triumphs of British sailors, from 
the admiral to the able seaman, supply subjects 
of discourse. 
But we have a theme that demands all the 
8 we can give—Movnr Epocumss, and 
that other seat of the ancient family, Coruz.s.*® 
For Mount Edgcumbe Art has done little ; 
but it was here unnecessary for Art to do much: 
like some women, whose charms of expression 
and perfect “ loveliness ’’ do not seem to require 
beauty, this delicious peninsula has been so 
richly gifted by nature, that, perhaps, efforts to 
enhance its attractions might have lessened 
instead of enting =, Hill gs dell, 
heights and hollows, pasture and rugged 
hillocks,. succeed each other wath a delicious 
harmony we have rarely seen elsewhere. On 
one side of the bay are the three busy towns, 
active with energetic life; on, another are the 
cultivated hill-sides of productive Devon; on 
another is the open sea, with the two objects 
we have noted—the Breakwater and the mar- 
vellous Eddystone. Everywhere Nature has 
had its own sweet will; even the laurel hedges 
have risen thirty feet in height; the lime trees 
grow as if they had never been trimmed; 
while the slopes, from the hill-heights to the 
sea-rocks, appear as sheen as if the scythe had 
been perpetually smoothing them. Here and 
there, pretty and pleasant shelters have been 
vided for visitors who throng hither for 
Poalth and relaxation ;+ “look out” seats are 
vided on many of the hill-tops; and the 
and -, — have free ——- in 
the noble occupies a of many 
hundred acres between the nevboer and the 
sea. Nor may we forget the “defences” of 


the pee the battery that would here, 
as where, “keep the foreigner from fooling 
us,” and that battery called “the Salute,” in 
which the huge “ Armstrongs” are hidden, 
but where may be seen, by all on-lookers, 
twenty-one mounted cannon—“ prizes” from 
= of “the enemy” taken during the war 


All, therefore, is not left to Nature. Nor, 
gardens: prettily laid out; 
ith vases and statues 


other trees, supply shade and shelter 

sun. Art here been aiding 

ut its influence is felt rather than seen ; 

those to whom the “grounds” owe much seem 
ever mindful that their profuse 

luxuriance needed few checks of 

pruner and trainer. The name of one of 
these benefactors is recorded—a votive urn 
a tablet to the memory of that countess 
taste embellished these retreats, herself 
ornament’’—Countess Sophia, 
not have found on earth a home 
that which, in 1806, she was 

ve for one still more perfect and 


charm of Mount Edgcumbe, how- 
in the five-mile drive through the 
a road that everywhere skirts the 
r the sea. It is tual hill and 


— a mimic _ in = view tower, 
answering its purpose well, is the onl 
object remarkable on the higher grounds, if = 
the church — Maker Church — neither 
venerable nor picturesque, but containing many 


* There are, of course, photographs in abundance of 
Mount Edgcumbe, the adjacent scenery, and objects of 
interest in and about Plymouth, indeed, of all the attrac- 

ve places in Devonshire and Cornwall: they will be 
fe at the establishment of Mr. William Heath, i 

Street, Plymouth, and are principally executed by 

Mr. Yeo, of Union Street, in that town: an of consider- 

able ability and of great skil! in the art of photography. 

these gentlemen we are indebted for courteous ak 

. ‘The drawings on the wood have been 

made by Mr. E. M. Wimperis and Mr. W.J. Allen, and are 
engraved by Messrs. J. and G. P. Nicholls, 

? The grounds are on Mondays freely open to all comers ; 
but on any visitors will be admitted to them by appli- 
vation at the Office, Stonehouse, near to the ferry 
by which passengers are conveyed across. There is, how- 
ever, & road for carriages; but that implies a drive of 
twelve miles there, and twelve miles back, besides the 
drive of five or six miles round the Park. 
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footway winds round the. upper 
valley, and at the head of the deil is a spacious 
alcove composed of Gothic ts, called 
the “ Ruined Chapel,” from which a glorious 
view is obtained. 

In the grounds the most famous points for 
the attraction of visitors are “‘ Thomson's Seat ;"’ 
the “Temple of Milton ;” a recess called the 
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MOUNT EDGCUMBE: THE MANSION. 


d tributary, the Tavy. A drive of a mile, 
nd before ee conthpuaidiens of the promontory, 
still charming ; and alittle farther on, but across 
the river Lynher—and adjacent to the ancient 
borough of St. Germans, with its venerable 
church, once the cathedral of the See of Corn- 
wall—is Port Eliot, the residence of the noble 
family of Eliot, Earls of St. Germans. In a 
word, a hundred points of deep-and exciting 
interest, sages ra 2 beautiful and historically 
in’ ing, ma seen and “taken note of,” 
from the cyrenal poluite to which a drive through 
bag ye conducts. » i . ae 

e give an engra o mansion : 
of it are as old as owyn Ae of Henry VIII., but 
its outward signs of remote age are few; it 
seems built for comfort; it is thoroughly a 
domestic house; the rooms are neither large, 
lofty, nor stately ; but all of them are made to 
live in—so many of a home. We may 
except the Hall, however; that is “ eg 
there is a minstrels’ gallery, and it is o 
for music. The house is of family and his- 
toric portraits: some of them by the great old 
masters, many by Sir Joshua, “ dear ight 
of Plympton,” while ten or twelve V 





* The date of the erection of Maker Church is not | 
known. It was originally dedicated to St. Julian, and | 
designated St. 


there is a well near the church still 
Julian's well. 
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f the ancient and long-honoured family, 
ps ta been their lords for many hundred 


7°The family of 


possession of b b, or 
Edgcombe (now called Lower ambe), in 
the parish of Milton Abbots, in ‘ 
From this family and this place, the no 


family of the Earls oc — Edgcumbe is 
escended as a youn ranch. 
som 1292 Ris Od umbe was Lord of 
Edgeumbe, in Milton Ab ts, and he was direct 
ancestor, both of the present 3 
the main line, who is twentieth a 
escent, and of the present enno family, as 
seman OP the beunches settled in Kent and 
where. 
ps the reign of Edward IIL, William de 
be, or Edgecombe, second son of the 
House of Edgeumbe, honing eae Hilsria, 
sole daughter and heiress of William de Cothele, 
of Coth or Coteel, in the parish of Calotock, 
in Cornwall, a fine old Cornish family, became 
possessed of Cothele and the other estates, and 
removed into Cornwall. Here, at Cothele, he 
and his descendants resided for several genera- 
tions. 


have the 


some 
cumbe received the honour of kni 
his victorious leader, H VIL, was made 
comptroller of his household, and one of his 
Privy Council, and had the castle and 
of Totnes, in Devonshire—forfeited to thecrown 
on the attainder of John Lord Zouch for hi 
treason—conferred upon him by that 
with many other honours and dignities, and 
extents of land, including thoseof Sir Henry 
who had likewise been attainted for 
high treason. He also held, as he had pre- 
viously done, the offices of recorder, and 
le of the castle of Launceston, and con- 
stable of Hertford, &c. In 1488 Sir Richard 
was sent into Ireland, as Lord Deputy, by his 
royal master, to take the oaths of allegiance of 
the Irish people, embarking at Mounts Bay 
in the Anne of Fowey, and attended by other 
ships, and a retinue of five hundred men. He 
in 1489, at Morlaix, while holding the ap- 
pointment of ambassador to France. He mar- 
ried Joan, daughter of Thomas Tremaine of 
Collacombe, by whom he had issue. 

His son, Piers Edgeumbe, was sheriff of the 
county of Devon, 9th, 10th, and 13th H Vil. 
and 2nd Henry VIII. “At the avin of 
Prince Arthur he was one of the twenty indi- 
viduals who were made Knights of the of 
St. Andrew.” He, with others, was “appointed 
to review and array all men at arms, archers, 
and others, who were to accompany Sir Thomas 
D'Arcy in his expedition against the Moors 
and infidels.” He was one of the a 
into France, 5th Henry VIII., and for his dis- 

gallantry at the sieges of Tournay 
Thurovenne, and at the battle of Spurs, he 
was created a knight-banneret. Sir Piers 
Edgeumbe was married twice: first to the 
daughter and heiress of Stephen Durnford, by 
his wife the heiress of Rame; and second, to 





> ee Bihest, wan, oe Fuller says, “ memorable in 
‘ation for being zealous in the cause of Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, afterwards King Henry VIL. He Ww 
in the time of King Richard IIL, so hotly pursued, 
narrowly searched for, that he was forced to hide himself 
in his wood, at his house, in. Cuttail, in Cornwall. Here 
extremity taught him @ suddain policy, to put a stone in 
is capp and tumble the same into the water, whilst these 
mad were fast at his heels, who, looking down after 
= waise, end seeing the cap swimming therein. a 
ou nee desperately drowned himself, and d by 
‘ est fraud, gave over their further pursuit, leaving 
am at liberty to shift over into Brittany. Nor was his 
Eine less than his ingenuity, who, in remembranse of 
delivery, after his return built a chappel (which still re- 
mains) in the plase where he lurked, and lived in great 
reunite with prince and people.” After thus cleverly mis- 
ons his pursuers, Richard Edgcumbe crossed the 
— nel in @ small ship, to the Earl of Richmond, in Brit- 
anys with 2 ian be, sfterwards returned to England, and 
engaged in the battle of Bosworth Fi Leicester- 
shire, where King Richard was silted. eee: 


had 
succeeded by his 
Piers 
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MOUNT EDGCUMBE: 


daughter of Sir Andrew Lutterell, by waom he 
five sons and four 


ters, and was 
eldest son, 
be died in 1607, and on his 


Edgeum 
tomb his honours are thus set forth :— 


“ Lief Tenant to my Queen Time, 
And often for tay alive @ 
po A mag pling 4 5 

bidinge in my Callinge righte ; 


ec; 
clime, 
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of whom, Piers Edgcumbe, he was succeeded. 
This gentleman distinguished himself by his 
devotion to the royal cause; he “ was a master 


of languages and sciences, a lover of the king 
and church, which he endeavoured to support 
in the time of the civil wars to the utmost of 
his power and fortune.” Sir Alexander Carew 
and Major Scawen, for holding connection with 
Piers Elgvembe, who held a colonel's commission 
in the king's army, were beheaded. He married 
Mary, daughter of Sir John Glanvil, and died 
in 1660, being succeeded by his eldest son, Sir 
Richard Edgcumbe, who had been hted 
during his father’s lifetime. He was also a 
member of Parliament. He married Anne 
Montague, daughter of Edward, Earl of Sand- 
wich, by whom he had issue, two sons, Piers, 
who died young and unmarried, and Richard 
and six daughters. He died in 1688. ; 
To this time, for several generations, it will 
have been noticed, the inheritors of the estate 
alternated, in name, between Piers (or Peter) 
and Richard. This succession of name was 
now broken by the death of Piers, the eldest 


son. 

Richard eumbe, soon after coming of age, 
was chosen M.P. for Cornwall, and continued 
to sit for various places until 1742. In 1716 
and 1720 he was one of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, and in 1724 was Vice-Treasurer, 
and Paymaster of the Taxes, &c. In 1742 he 
was created Baron Envocumnsz of Mount Edg- 
cumbe, and was afterwards made Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, one of the Pri 
Council, and Lord-Lieutenant of Cornwall. 
His lordship, by his wife Matilda, daughter of Sir 
Henry Furnese, had issue, three sons, Richard, 
Henry (who died an infant), and George; he 
died in 1758, and was succeeded in his title and 
estate by his eldest son, 

Richard, second Baron Edgeumbe, member 
in Parliament for various places, one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, was afterwards appointed 
Comptroller of his Majesty’s Household. He 
was aman <n talent, and is thus spoken of 
by Horace Walpole in his “ Royal and Noble 
Authors: "—His lordship’s skill as a draughte- 
manis said to have been such as might 'entitle him 
to a placein the “Anecdotesof English Painting,” 
“while the ease and harmony of his poetic com- 
oo give him = authorised ee 

ere.”’... “a man of fine parts, great knowl . 
and original wit, who possessed a light and Pt 
vein of poetry; who was calculated by nature 
to serve the public, and to charm society ; but 
who unhappily was a man of pleasure, and left 
his gay associates a most affecting example how 
health, fame, ambition, and everything that 
may be laudable in principle or practice, are 
drawn into and absor by that most destruc- 
tive of all oer a me gam ol His lordship, 
dying unmarried in 1761, was succeeded by his 
brother George as third baron. This nobleman 
who had sat in several parliaments, and held 
various public offices (among them the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of Cornwall), and was Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue, married Emma, only 
daughter and heiress of John Gilbert, Arch- 
bishop of York, by whom he had issue an only 
son, who succeeded him. His lordship was, on 
the 17th February, 1781, created, in addition 
to his title of Baron Edgcumbe, Viscount Mount 
Edgeumbe and Valletort ; and in 1789 he was 
further advanced to the dignity of an earl, by the 
title of Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. Dying in 1795, 
he was succeeded by his only son, Richard, as 
second earl, who also held the office of Lord- 
Lieutenant of Cornwall. This nobleman mar- 
ried Lady Sophia Hobart, daughter of John, 
second earl of Buckinghamshire, and by her had 
issue, two sons, Ernest Augustus, an George, 
and two daughters. His lordship died in 1839, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Ernest 
Augustus, as third earl, who (born in 1797) was 
Aide-de-Camp to the Queen and Colonel of the 
Cornwall militia. He married Caroline Augusta, 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Charles Feilding, 
who still survives him, and is an extra Lad 
of the Bedchamber to the Queen. By her his 
lordship had issue two sons: viz., William 
Henry and Charles Ernest, and two daughters, 
of whom Ernestine Emma Horatia is stil] 
living. The earl died in 1861, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son as fourth earl. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


The present nobleman, William Henry, fourth 
earl of Mount Edgoumbe,* the noble owner of | i 
Mount Edgeumbe and of the estates : : 
concentrated in the family, was born in 1832. | the 2nd battalion and Captain 
He was educated at Harrow, and at Christ | the 16th corps of Devon Rifle Vo Ky 
Church, Oxford, where he became B.A. in 1856, | Special Deputy Warden of the tana a 
as 





from 1859 to 1861, when, by the death of his | 


and sat as M.P. for the borough of Plymouth | &c. He married in 1858 the Lad 
Hamilton, fourth danger ae 
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MOUNT EDGCUMBE: THE RUIN, THE SOUND, DRAKE'S ISLAND, ETC. 


Duke of Abercorn, and has by her issue one son, | and but little changed—to be inhabited 
Piers Alexander Hamilton, Viscount Valletort | same family, or, indeed, inhabited at all, 
(born 1865), and three daughters, Victoria |a period i centuries 
Frederica Caroline, Albertha Louisa Florence, | that is the case with Coruzzs, pride 
and Edith Hilaria. beautiful river Tamar, and one of the “ 

From the ancient mansion at Mount Edg- | of Cornwall ;* its grate cave and 
cumbe we to that which is still older | are obviously so old; but it is requisite to 
and more venerable—CoTHELs. : mine the exterior, and especially the 

It is difficult to imagine a house continuing— | to obtain conviction that the mansion 


MOUNT EDGCUMBE: THE SALUTE BATTERY. 


from the reign of the seventh Henry ; while its | knight who built it—Sir Richard Edgeumbe— 
present lord is the lineal representative of the | —_~ 2 | ie conjectured to be bende 
— - —— derived : “coit being a wood in ancient Cornish, and 6 
| a river: the wood by the river, or, in » mixture ball 
* The arms of the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe are—gules, | and old English, the hall in the wood, 
co — ane cottised, or, three boars’ heads, argent. | or manor-house. The seme 
rest—a Tr, statant, argent, gorged with a wreath of records, temp. Henry 431., , 
oak, vert, fructed, or. "Pappertens an two greyhounds, | defend by his body, wm duel, 
argent, gutté de poiz, and gorged with a collar, dove-tailed, and Katerine, ls wife, to 
gues, William de Deveneys.” 
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whose house it is we see, nearl 
but, also, we may examine the 
for it still hangs in his hall ; 
he feasted (the worm of time 
it); the chairs on which 
the very bed on which 
tapestry, woven by fair 
dust for three centuries, 
walls. Charles I. ce 
these rooms, and it demands 
imagination to believe that 
Walter Raleigh was often its 
We may have been seated in the very 
which the knight recounted his 
turous exploits against the hated Spaniards 
under his cousin’s roof-tree. Memories haunt 
every room; every hole and corner, 80 to speak, 
has a tale to tell of the long past. Wise 

The house is one of the finest remaming ex- 
amples of the period to which as Seine SS 
with Haddon Hall, in Debyshire, it 
closely resembles in general and in some 
of its details, is one of the best existing speci- 
mens of medieval Re me oe in 
E . _Althoug ee: SS 
rt of the building was erectod by Sit chard 

amb, it is evident that the whole was 

not built by him, but that he added to, and en- 
larged the then family residence of the Cotheles, 
many portions of which exist at the present 
time.t The bea) Bayes ae two court- 
yards, or uadrangles, entrance being sur- 
mounted 2s an embattled tower; the main 
ag oy ee large tower are also embattled. 

The banqueting-hall is a noble apartment, 
42 feet long by 22 feet wide. It has a remark- 
ably fine timber roof, with intersecting arches in 
its compartments. At the upper end, to the 
left, the lord’s table stood beneath the bayed 
window, and opposite to it a doorway leads to 
the principal staircase. At the bottom of the 
hall are three doorwa: 
the great kitchen, a 
buttery and the cellar. On the walls are 
suits of armour, helmets, war- 
ders’ horns, gauntlets, matchlocks, cross-bows, 
shields, beldle-enen halberts, pikes, swords, 
pistols, gisarmes, petronels, and two-handed 
swords and spears that may have 

“ Bathed in gore 
On the plains of Azincourt.” 
In the windows are the royal arms, the arms 
and impalements of Edgcumbe, Cothele, Hol- 
land, Tremaine, Tren Durnford, Rame, 
Cotterell, Raleigh (for Sir Walter igh’s 
grandmother was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Richard Edgcumbe of Cothele), Trevanion (Sir 
William Trevanion married another a 
ter of Sir Richard Edgcumbe, and fought by 
his side at Bosworth Field, and accompanied 
in his pursuit. of the mutual enemy,’ Sir 

Henry Bodrugan), Carew, of Anthony (of the 
family of Carew the historian), St. 
Courteney, Bigbury, Fitzwalter, &c. 

The ing-room is a charming 
apartment, with mullioned windows 
old fire-place. The ta is highly interest- 
ing, one of the subjects being the story of 
Eurydice, another Diana and Apollo, and the 
others rural scenes, equestrian figures, &c. 

Adjoining the dining-room is an anteroom 
of surpassing interest. “The tapestry in this 
room represents the Sciences, and might be 
called the school of Athens, from the similarity 
of the subject to the celebrated picture of 
Raphael.” In this room, as in others, has been 
collected together a fine assemblage of old 
earthenware and other interesting matters re- 
lating to the life of the inmates in times of old. 
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* It is now the residence of the Dowager it 
Mount-Edgeumbe, who, we rejoice to know, cherishes 
every portion of the venerable mansion, with its decora- 
Uons and contents, It is made thoroughly confortable. 
yet without in the slightest degree imparing its “na- 
tural character ; scarcely, indeed, displacing a single 
relic of antiquity, of which every room contains some 
singular, ae, and often beautiful, examples. The 
people are admitted freely to the woods and ; and 
parties visit there nearly every day—a steam! running 
daily, in summer, up the Tamar from Plymouth. 
Be Carew describes the building as “ auncient, large, 
one and faire ;” he was born in 1555, and wrote before 

; 8nd would scarcely have described @ building as 


* auncient,” which had been erected only a century 

his time. ’ He describe hapel 1 far 
; al hapel as “ ri 

nished by the devotion of Gases pase? ta ns is 


indeed, to conceive anything better fhan Cothele 
as an illustration of the home-life of our me- 
dizval ancestors; for the building, the furniture, 
and the i er as they are to day, so were 
they three hundred years ago. As it was in the 
days of H VIL. so it is in those of Queen 
Victoria ; and so, thanks to the ing spirit 
of the Edgeumbes, it is likely to remain for 
centuries to come. 
In ah earlier part of this article, mention is 
made of Sir Richard Edgcumbe’s escape from 
his pursuers, and of his founding a chapel on 
the spot of his deliverance. This little chapel 
still stands to mark the spot, and to bring 
back to the mind the circumstances of his 
escape, and of the discomfiture of his pursuers. 
The chapel is built on the edge of the rock 
overlooking the water, and from the east window 
the view is wonderfully grand. In this east 
window is afigure of St. George in the centre, 
with the Annunciation and the Crucifixion on 
either side. It also bears the arms of Edgcumbe 
and Tremaine. In the other windows are also 
Ray monet om Bente ag! adage 
triptych. Among other interesting features in 
this 2 chapel—and they are many—is a fac-simile 
of the ancient tomb of Sir Richard Edgcumbe, 
at Morlaix. 

The grounds are charmingly wild, yet graceful. 
Nature is in a great degree left to have her 
























































































COTHELE: THE MANSION. 


: own way; the trees are of magnificent size (one 
of ti, “Pan measures 28 feet in girth), ferns 
| and wild flowers grow in rich luxuriance: every 
| now and then Pc wy oy Neg a .. = 
| bountiful river, on side, e 
| hi and thick meals of Devonshire. 
(A ing place fur — be om the 
most ue points in pe; a 
| lesser aoe beaters take the Tamar; a water- 
| fall adds to the interest of the scene ; and a neat 
| little inn, close to the bank, gives refreshment 
| to the wa ; above all its attractions is to 
_ be counted this—it is distant a dozen miles from 
| @ railway, and the shrill whistle never breaks 
the harmony of the song-birds who “cannot 
help but sing” in every bush, brake, and tree of 
the demesne. The on the river in the 
| neighbourhood of Cothele is extremely beau- 
tifal, and in many places thickly overhung 
| by skirting woods. Danescombe, a deep hollow 
| in the woods, is a charming spot, as are the 
Morwell rocks, and many other places. 
| ‘We have thus pictured two of the most an- 
| cient, and pre the most interesting, of 
| the Stately Homes of England ; and have shown 
| that both are but a day distant from on. 
| Surely we may induce some to visit them who 
‘have calculated how most tly and most 
agen a month of summer or autumn may 
spent. 
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Yet we have directed attention to but one of 
a hundred attractions in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall: Devonshire is rich in the picturesque at all 
seasons ; and the wild grandeur of the Cornish 
coast has, for centuries, been a 
laudation. Here and there, no 
countries may supply us with finer 
the sublime and beautiful in scenery ; but they 
are to be reached only by sacrifices, such as the 
Home Tovnist is not called upon } 
own Islands have been gifted by God with so 
much that is refreshing as well as exciting to 
eye and mind, that he or she must be fastidious, 
indeed, who fails to be content with the beauties 
that Nature presents so “ near at hand "’—aéces- 
sible at comparatively easy cost of time, toil,’ 
and money. ‘ i 

Between Exeter and Plymouth there may be 
a tour for every day of a month. 

Among the more delightful trips, where all 
is so beautiful, and where it is: impossible ‘to 
turn in any direction without aneng some de- 
lightful place or some interesting object, may 


doubt, other 


wv 


visitors, those to Ivy Bridgé,twithtits abundant 
charms ‘of~ hill, ‘dell, wood; arid¢ river}. to 
Saltram, the seat of the {Earlof.Morley,) on 
the banks of the Laira; ‘to ‘the Beacontand 
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COTHELE: THE LANDING PLACE. 


neys, and the scene, in Mason's Eifrida, of the | 
love of ee and of the misfortunes con- | 
sequent on his marriage with the daughter of 
ee and the sublime and beautiful Morwell 


Staddon Heights, Mount Batten, Penlee 
Point, Hooe, and many other places, are within 
short distances of the Hoe, at Plymouth, and 
can be easily reached. Trematon Castle and 
2 pony Soe = cca at hand, and pleasure 

ps are uently made in steam- 
the Eddystone. . euneunn: 

For those who make a longer stay in South 
Devon, visits may well be made to Tavistock, to 
Totnes, to Berry Pomeroy Castle, to Torquay, 
with a long et cetera. Besides the trip up the 
Tamar, there are other rivers in South Devon 
whose charms are of a totally different, but 
perhaps even more exquisitely beautiful cha- 
racter. Thus the Dart, the Lynher, the Plym, 
the Yealm, the Erme, and the Tavy, all present 
as yee to the tourist. 

t cannot fail to augment the enjoyment o 
those who visit this beautiful Rene tons 4 pewting 
the brightest, and the “ greenest” of all our 
English shires—to recall the many “ worthies”’ 
to whom Devonshire and Cornwall have given 





Moors of Brent ; to the pict ue and 
ingles and combs of Cornw 
wi 


pleasant 
tions; to Bicklei 


and -its poetical vale; 


theme of special Dartmoor, with its gloomy. waste, its wild and 
, and its endless 
examples of | antiquities; and to scores of other delicious 
the river Tamar to the Weir- 
ought to be taken by every 
to make: our | visitor, embracing, as‘ it. does, ‘ besides - hun- 


romantic “ breaks ’’ of 


spots. The trip u 
head is one which 


_ dreds of-other points of interest, the~d 


to the | gun-wharf, Keyham’ steam-yatd; ‘Mount ‘Edg-" 
cumbe, Torpoint; Thanckes,Gravesend* House, | sp 
| the  niouth of .the sweet river Lynher by |’ 
I Peached’; Saltash, whose 
are proverbial for‘their dexterity and 
and who ‘often 
: St..Budédaxy with ite |’; 
‘, conspicuous. church ; no SETAE pines tak 
h, “Ferris, and’ 


which St.cGermans is 
women: 
| stréngth: in aquatic exefcides, 
carry. off regatta prizes 


feached ; 


with the Tamar; Warleig 
Maristow; ~ 
a 


loVes stories alifl*tales of ‘ of fortune 
Cothele, of which we have sp 

with its fine'old-church’ situated ‘on’ 
tory 


a 


a 
; Harewood’ House, the seat of the 


_ 


—_ 
or > 


birth ; men renowned in art; in science, and in 
letters : and the gallant men, the ‘‘ adventurers,” 
who carried the flag of. England into ev 
country of the world, braving the. battle an 
the breeze in all the seas that surround earth 
in the four quarters of the globe. . It is a long 
list—the names of Drake, of Raleigh, and of 
Davy; of Reynolds, Northcote, Haydon, and 
Eastl e; of Carew, of Hawkins, and of Gilbert ; 
of Kitto, of Bryant, and of Hawker, being not a 
tithe of the eminent men to which this distri 
has given birth—of whom the western shires are 
rightly and justly proud. 

Shame be to those who seek in other lands 
the enjoyment they may find so abundantly at 
home—who talk freely of the and 
deurs of far-off countries, and do not blush to 
acknowledge entire ignorance of those that bless 
-— ey See own. 

ungland, Ireland, Scotland, and Wal 
each and all, rich in “ the so >” to the 
artist and Art-lover they present attractions 
second to none they will in any country of 
the Continent: that is the truest “patriotism,” 


which inculcates, 
dillon of as a first duty, a full appre- 


“ Our own, our native land!” 


pleasant 
; to Plympton, 


and 
and *Landulph, in whose 

Theodore Palwologus, the last male 
ndant of the Christian emperors of Greece, 
be named as especially withii the-reach .of | rests in peace; Pentillie Castle, with its romantic 


"Trelaw- 


— | 
SELECTED PICTURES, 


_ 


LANGE GABRIEL, 
P. Delaroche, Painter. ; 
Ir Paul Delaroche ma: ai 
the foremost .of modes Pregets 
Augustus Blanchard takes rank pater, 
first of modern French engra the 


, 


the Prince of -Fire, and is 

side. over: the ripening of fruit; 
was the only one who understood 
daic and-Syriac languages ; 

the seven 


taught Joseph 
bri dispersion sores 


found veneration. They 
im was committed a cop 
Koran, which he im é 
rtions to Mahommed. He is 
oran the “Spirit of Truth 
“Holy Spirit.” In his hands are 

the scales in which the 

men will be weighed at the last day. 
The angel Gabriel is frequently 
of, in reference to his visit to the 
Mary, in Old Christmas Carols: one 
them commences thus :— 





“The Angel Gabriel from God 
Was sent to Galilee. 

Unto a Virgin fair and free in 
Whose name was call'd Mary. 
And when the Angel hither came, 

He fell down on his knee, 
And, looking up in the Virgin's face, 
He said * All hail! Mary!’ 
Chorus. Then sing we all, both great and small, 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell! * 
We may rejoice to hear the 
Of Angel Gabriel.” 
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THE BOW CHINA FACTORY, 
c 


ALLED 


NEW CANTON. 


RECENT, discoveries have brought to light 
many important particulars relative to fhe 
Bow porcelain manufactory, both as to its 
history and the description of ware made 
there. It was situated in the of 
Stratford le Bow, commonly i Bow, 
in the county of Middlesex, and is sup- 
to be coeval with that of Chelsea, 
ving been established about 1730. Our 
first notice of it, however, does not com- 
mence until the year 1744, when Edward 
Heylin, of Bow, merchant, and Thomas 
Frye, of West Ham, painter, took out 
their first patent for the manufacture of 
porcelain P me an earth called Unaker, 
obtained from the Cherokee — - 
America, which promised ‘‘to equal, 
not exceed in goodness and beauty, China 
or porcelain ware imported from abroad.” 
The second patent was taken out in Novem- 
ber, 1749, by Thomas Frye, painter, alone, 
for further improvements in making oe- 
lain ‘‘ not inferior in beauty and fineness, 
and rather superior in strength than the 
earthenware that is brought from the East 
Indies, and is commonly known by the 
name of china, japan, or porcelain ware.”* 

In the “Lives of Eminent a ire 
Painters,” we read that “‘ Thomas e 
was an eminent painter in oils, crayons, 
and miniature; he was for some time wr 

loyed to superintend a manufactory 
rsefal and ornamental China established 
at Bow, but which has long since been 
dissolved. He died in 1763, aged 52.” ¢ 

In 1750 the concern was evidently of 
considerable importance, and had doubtless 
been gradually increasing its business for 
some years previously; until the works 
were taken rd Messrs. Weatherby and 
Crowther, at the period referred to in the 
following documents. 
nae wy bes 1763, we find in ‘‘ Kent’s 

irectory ” theirnames er aap bbe” t hed 
as potters, at St. Catherine’s, near the Tower. 

is was the warehouse for China in- 
tended for the London market, but a retail 
shop was subsequently opened in Cornhill. 

In Aris’s Birmingham Gazette for No- 
vember, 1753, appears the following adver- 
tisement :— 

“This is to give notice to all painters in the 
blue and white potting way and enamellers on 
china-ware, that by applying at the counting- 
house at the china-house near Bow, they may 
meet with employment and proper encourage- 
ment according to their merit ; Tikewise paint- 
ers brought up in the snuff-box way, japanning, 
fan-painting, &c., may have an opportunity of 
trial wherein if they succeed, they shall have 
due encouragement. N.B.—At the same house 
& person is wanted who can model small figures 
in clay neatly.” 

There is a very curious document accom- 

nying a Bow china punch-bowl in the 

ritish Museum, which we give, as having 
been hitherto, almost solely, the only au- 
thentic account of the Bow works; it serves 
to corroborate many allusions and state- 
ments that occur in the documents to which 
we shall presently refer :— 


“This bowl was made at the Bow china 
manufactory, at Stratford le Bow, Essex, about 
the year 1760, and painted there by me, Thomas 
Craft; my cipher is at the bottom ; it is 
in what we used to call the old Japan taste, a 





* These patents are given at } in “ Chaffers’ 
Marks and Mo od Poroet 
edition om on Pottery and Porcelain,” second 


[t Frye i 
tiea.—e, “)" & mezzotint engraver of some reputa- 





whose interesting collection of specimen 


or rather a selection from it, is now to be 


seen at the South 


nm Museum, has 


recently acquired several formerly in 


A Weerxty Account or Trapz, &c., at Lonpon anp Bow. 
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1754. Goods Credit Retail Cash Giets 
Jan. 6, || Credited with | without | Mite” | Sound: | Bestest | petumed, 
6 134 15 5 1 1 0 20 4 3 ll 1 6 28 17 9 915 0 
12 174.6 1 25 5 6 29 4 8 138 9 3 16 14 8 413 0 
19 192 13 6 24 16 10 60 16 0 153 18 9 28 16 104 146 6 0 
26 116 14 4 1 00 569 6 2 9413 0 20 8 9 1616 3 
Feby. 2 | 501611 | 1519 3 | 2 2 6 | 8615 O | 30 9 6} 1.6 6 
9 69 8 7 914 7 42 3 9 40 6 4 21 6 (1 62 1 5 
16 6116 8 3 7 6 3217 6 7118 6 2414 7 716 6 
23 48 911 71 1 8 38 12 8 6817 7 2210 7 219 3 
Mar. 2 67 1 3 13 9 6 66 4 3 83 2 6 26 310 17 14 6 
9 89 12 7 8 9 4 4411 9 145 14 2 35 6 It 
16 136 17 0 9 6 6 27 11 6 70 12 6 33 16 4 20 6 
23 41 7 6 13 6 0 36 8 10 55 9 6 1470 19 0 
30 104 11 0 1410 6 4118 3 90 16 2 21 9 9 
1277 10 9 211 7 2 | 606 111 {110113 7 | 326 0 0 141 16 11 
Awnnva Account or THe Porcerams Company's Traps ror tus Year 1754. 
nas received, Debts 
Sold with Sold without | Cash received, | Cash rece om. 
lst Quarter .. 1277 10 9 211 7 2 606 111 326 0 0 1101 13 7 
2nd Quarter .. 2222 11 8 200 0 3 669 311 299 10 4 1434 10 1 
3rd Quarter .. eet 18 1 385 2 2 | 381 18 11 160 4 0 | 2184 611 
4th Quarter .. 982 3 8 189 0 0 353 6 8 77 811i 2429 10 9 
Total :. | 8130 4 2 | 985 9 7 | 181010 5 | 862 3 3 | 7160 1 4 
isct. 10°/, 813 0 0 
vesrasiverls 4 Cash received Bow .. 862 3 3 
7317 4 2 - 2 on ..| 181010 6 
Da | Sold without Discount 985 9 7 
with Discount 7317 4 «2 
Total | 18,115 8 9 
The following extract will show the count of biscuit china made at Bow in 
actual cash receipts at Bow and London, 1754, and is interesting, as it distinctly 
1751 to 1755, usive of the book debts | informs us that the name of the Bow 
received during the year, which, as will be | factory was New, Canton ; the china, which 
seen in the preceding account for 1754, / Thomas Craft ys, being on the same 
amounted to upwards of £7,000. plan as that of Canton ; it also enables us 
This statement gives us an idea of the | to appropriate with certain the china 
steady increase of me which had —. a preserved ADA, Matec ed 
nearly doubled itself in five years. pany sm 
. the favourite and well-known Bow pattern 
4 17560—1 wee eeeee — : of the daisy; it is inscribed on Se Dee 
BH. ITER wee scene ’ surface, “ at New Canton, cor- 
a EN |. Canegsoveus wile 11 responding with the first year of Messrs. 
ptr ARERR: setasesies , Crowther’s partnership. 
ele. ~~ ey aerate: s 11,229 15 2 | Weatherby and - 
* An engraving of this relic will be found in “ Chafers? 
The next entry gives us the weekly ac- Mariss and Monograms,” second edition, p. 329. 
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A Weexty Account or BIiskeT WARE MADE AT Nya Canton. 


12815 2 
126 8 11 
134 9 10 
14718 6 | 


129 0 6 | 
132 14 10 | 


799 7 9 | 


Amount one week with another for 19 weeks is £143 10 0 each week 


There is a cash-account book for 1757 
and 1758, of receipts and payments of a 
London branch of the Bow factory, either 
at St. Catherine's or in Cornhill. It is 
balanced weekly. The monies received are 
principally from customers, whose names 
are given, and ready money taken daily, 
cash received from St. James Street, &c., 
averaging about £120 per week. The bulk 
of the money was paid to Mr. Crowther 
as week, occasionally to Mr. Weatherby. 

. Frye frequently received sums vary- 
ing from £15 to £30, possibly for expenses 
at Bow; Mr. Heylin’s name occurs once or 
twice only for small sums. Other payments 
are for powder gold and for = gold for 
Bow; freight of clay; weekly wages—to 
Mr. Brown, 18s. ; Mr. Sandy’s, 12s. ; Hugh 
Williams, 12s. ; Stephenson, 12s. ; Burnett, 
10s.,—which average about 60s. per week. 

book we now refer to contains me- 
moranda made by John Bowcocke, in 1756 : 
he was one of the managers, or perhaps 
traveller, for the Bow works. In it we find | 
orders from customers, and many interest- | 
ing notes relating to the business. We | 
shall have occasion to quote largely from | 
this manuscript, as the items throw con- | 
siderable light upon the various descriptions | 
of ware made there, among which many | 
will be identified by the curious reader. 





| 
| 
“1756. Insure £450 on board the Antilope: | 
John Cowling. 

Mr. Crowther paid Thos. Osborne for an 
anchor for the ship Antilope £12 1s. 0d. 

2 doz. crimson buttons for Mr. Frye. 

Jany. 29. Mr. Foge : a sprig’d sallad vessel, 
12s,; 1 pair sprig’d boats, 6s.; 16 cooks, 2s. 
each, abated; a swan; two harlequins (re- 
turned), 7s. 

March. Mr. Fahy: 9 gentlemen and ladies, 
at Os., £4 Le. Od. 

Mr. White: 1 small fluter white; 3 pair | 
boys and girls; 1 pair small fidler and com- | 
panion ; 1 pair tamberines; 1 cook. 

Mr. Fogg: 2 doz. odd cups and 2 doz. imag’d 
small; 2 pair image ewers ; 6 swans; 6 white | 
boars ; 6 ’d handled cups and 6 cans; 1 

sauce boats, Mr. Vere’s pattern, 4s. ; 1 pair | 
ribbed boats 4s.; 1 large dragon milk- | 

pot; 12 dragon breakfast cups and saucers 
with good deep colour ; 1 sprig’d upright tea- 
pot, 3s. i as nee — ewer; 24 octagon 
mmilkepo, partridge pattern; 1 vine-leaf 


March 27. Mrs. Ann Howard, the Lamb, in | 
Broad Mead, Bristol. 10 round dishes; 2 of 
each size from the smallest to the largest, both 








included ; 1 it octogon dish; 1 next less | 


size dish ; 36 table plates; 12 sou tes; 2) 
pair rib’d boats; 3 pair flatt salts, =F par feet ; 


1754. 
Apr. 6 


25 
June l 
8 

15 

22 

29 


KOO ADBOSCHAAWwWw 


1927 2 7 
799 7 9 


£2726 10 4 


Quy. What's to be done with white bud 
sprigs ; what quy. of Cupids and B is wanted 
white; white floras, &c. 

March 30. Lent Mr. e, cash £8. 

April 22. Colol. Griffin, Brook Street: 4 

int mugs to be painted to the 
very fine landskip pattern, as soon as possible. 

April 22. 4 doz. blue plates, Newark pat- 
tern ; 8 doz. mosaic do. 

April 28. Lord Southwell: Mr. Heylin has 

mised him to make an oval tureen, the 
1 and to be done in 6 weeks with- 
out fail. Think of the Chinese head for Mr. 
Weatherby. 

May 4. Mr. Vanderkist: an enamelled par- 
tridge coffee-pot, 9s. Mr. White: 1 imag’d cup 
and 7 sprig’d chocolates. What is meant by 36 
white men with salt- boxes? Mr. Hunter 
desires to have some mustard ladles as the 
cream ladles, only small boles and long handles ; 
6 enamelled roses; 2 pr. green leaf candle- 
sticks ; 4 white leaf candlesticks. 

Mr. Kentish : mandrill coffee-pot. 

Mr. Fogg : 2 swans, wings open. 

Mrs. itfield to have 1 pr. white branch 
candlesticks. Mr. Williams, I pr. sporters; 1 
enamelled pero, 6s.; 1 shepherd, imperial, 7s. ; 
1 shepherdess, 9s. 

May 7. Quy. whether any Windsor bricks 
were received at the glass house, which is 
charged to the porcelain compy. 

Paid Mr. Heylin, Minshull’s draft, £10 10s. 0d. 
J. B. paid Sir Joseph Hankey for Messrs. 
Weatherby and Crowther, £348 18s. 0d. 

Mr. Faby : 1 pr. of the new shepherd and 
a 1 pr. Dutch dancers, 9s. ; 1 gentleman 
and lady, 18s. ; 1 cook, 7s.; 1 boy and girl, 12s. ; 
1 Paris cries, 6s.; 1 woman with chicken, 7s. 

Whether any ducks is wanted? There was 5 
pair sent down, and only 1 pair came back. 

Send down what does there is in town, and 


send down the Bow books. 


May 28. Patterns received from Lady 
Cavendish: a Japan cup and saucer, 


| lady pattern; a rib’d and scollop’d cup and 
| saucer, image pattern; a basket bordered 


dysart plate; a Japan bread and butter plate. 
Mr. Williams: 12 setts blue teas, at 2s. 10d. ; 


| a sett compleat of the second printed teas. 


May 15. Reed. a pair of birds on estals, 
fi be painted for Mr. Legg, corner of Birchen 

e. 

Lady Stairs: a compleat sett Dresden sprig, 
the canister top ; parteridge plates. 

Mrs. Whitfield to have 1 pr. white biscuit 
candlesticks. 

May 20. Duchess of Leeds: 2 square enamd. 
and sprig’d desst. 15s.; 1 blue dolphin pickle 
stand, 5s.; 1 white basin and cover, 3s.; the 
Duke of le’s acct., £20 5s. Od. 

The Duchess of Portland’s acct. to be made 
out, and wait on the steward, Mr. Guidon, in 
Privy Gardens, Whitehall], and will be paid 
when her ladyship returns. 


J 18. . : i 7 - 
they must all be the bordered image, blue and | 1 half r. Fogg: 1 pint printed mug, 5s.; 


pale, as you please. 
I hope they will 








int do., 3s. 6d. ; 1 fine plate, 4s. ; 1 par- 


tri a 

She has it greatly in her ‘aera to serve the cies Daal ab Fa cokes Societe 
factory. very neat and | 
charged reasonable; I have not ‘told her any | 
price. Add 1 soup dish, 13, or not above 14, | 
inches over ; 12 table plates. _Imaged pale blue. | 


agate eh ee broken hat, 1s. (Pierrot); 
wo Tu -; octogon dysart partridge 
plate 3s. 6d. Mr. Fogg to know the price of 
the best cock plates; 4 pair rib’d boats, at 4s., 
good ; 2 pr. small imaged boats and plates; 6 


squirrels; butter tubs; 2 
pots j 2 do., a little diets 


Mr. Morgan lent mes 1 : 
vauses ; 1 baie Minerves of oak mt 
2 double dogn. of lase and 2 double dos. 
rose tn knife ° 

pnd gm 7 handles; to be inted and 


Baxter's 
July 24. Mr. Fogg to have 1 pair of eelound 


Japan octogon cup and saucer, lady 
rib’d and scollop'd cup and saucer; @ 


bordered dysart plate ; 
butter plate. To be 
28th, 1756.” 


On analysing these memoranda, 
they are but imperfect and : 
curt, being written only for the rs 
guidance, we are made i with 
many facts not before di 
ample—it has never been 
inted china was produced at 
is evident that china was rn ae 
transfer ex zravings as carly as 
1756, as appears from the followingentries:— 
*Qne pint printed mug, 
One half-pint, do., ‘ 
a nett complent of the second printed tas 


sample of the new manufacture at # 
sea, which is done with copper- 

Mr. Binns, of Worcester, has a Batterses 
enamel watch-case with the tea~party 


a 
iene 
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, owing to the want of a thorough } kens wants to get rid of a chased watch case i i 
vrestigation of the quality of the body. | old Moser, one that he made when he eg | aie — ht fourth book, published 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber, has a teapot | model egy og fey samy a ilies by Edwards and , 1754, consists 
; or Prussian | . “Betew. Ay, . . a 
with xy wi ge pen yin poe F agacer roo curious heads for etn mag tm : ao 
in relief with the enamelled flowers pe-| Crowthe: woe the tag nuiactory! 1 think | exotic iceuin, te. Wee Ohinons 
culiar to Bow; @ bowl with prints of the | yore some clever men w modelled for the Bow | 2¢signs are mixed up with rococo scrolls 
well-known tea-party, and garden scenes ; | concern, and produced several spirited | 2d other ornamental work. 
and two plates, part of “a sett of the/ 4 uin, in ; Garrick, in Richard; | _ Having now carried our readers through 
second printed teas,” before alluded to, | Frederick Duke of Cumberland striding trium- | the books referring to the Bow works, we 
with poultry and leaves. All these are | phantly over the Pretender, who is ing | will take ‘up the thread of the history 
undoubtedly of Bow body, probably deco- i which we have tdown to the time 


rated at Liverpool. ‘ 

Large quantities of blue-painted ware 
issued from the Bow works, and there are 
frequent allusions to them in the order 
heck. for cheap services. On ——? 
the blue pieces, which can be safely 
to Bow from the es See , ther 
is a peculiarity in the glaze w. arises in 
this way: bine being at that time the 
only colour that would bear the intense 
heat of the kiln (au grand feu), itis always 
painted on the biscuit before being dipped 
in the glaze; consequently, portions, how- 
ever slight, are apt, while the glaze is in a 
fluid state, Bs spread oveciall e surface, 

iving ita blue tinge, es y on 

ae def the other colours, as well ot 
gold, are painted over the glaze, and set in a 
kiln of lower temperature, called the rever- 
beratory or muffie kiln. Hence the blue, 
being under the glaze, is imperishable, but 
the other colours, from frequent use, get 
rubbed off. 

The following extract from a 
of shows the exact method adopted 
at Bow :— 


‘‘ The articles are ‘ put into a kiln and burned 
with wood’ called discwiting ; if they are very 
white, they are ready to blue with ‘ lapis lazuli, 
lapis armenis, or Zapher, highly calcined, and 
ground very fine;’ they are then dipped in the 
glaze, and burnt with wood until the surface is 
clear and shining, and, when the glaze runs true, 
let out the fire. They are not to be taken out 
of the kiln till it is thorough cold.” 


We find in the order book the blue 
Newark pattern; blue dolphin pickle-stand ; 
“setts of blue teas.” A dinner service was 
ordered to be “blue and pale as you 
please,” &c. 

MR gen per D — noticed in the same 
are white bu rigs, sprigged tea 
sets, and Dresden yore So pt ae ey 
imaged services, and dragon services were 
in great demand ; Chelsea cabbage leaf, the 
lady pattern, and the Princess of Wales's 
pattern, white men with salt boxes, mugs 
painted to the fine landscape pattern, &c. 

Of the figures and groups, only a few 
are mentioned, such Bettis ~ Sham. of two 
sizes, Flora, imperial shepherd and shep- 
herdess, the new shepherd and its com- 
panion, Cupid, Pore x and lady, boy 
and girl, fluter, fiddler, harlequin, colum- 
bine, and pierrot or clown, tambourine 
player, sportsman, cook, Dutch dancer, 
woman with chicken, Turk and companion 
female ea mag oa Ns pedestals, swans, 

, Squirrels, buck and doe, and 
to _< all sorts. ie 

ese short notices of Bow figures, 
although far from being important exam- 
ples, will remind many of our readers of 
rome pieces which have been classed as 

e 


Several eminent artists were employed 
at Bow on these figures, but we have no 
record of them except incidentally, as in 
the following conversation between Nol- 


lekens and Betew (Nollekens and his 
Times) :— 


“ Nollekens. Do you still buy broken silver? I 
have some odd sleeve buttons, and Mrs. Nolle- 





ufactory. 

We may also refer to the pair of white 
china figures of Woodward actor, and 
Mrs. Clive, in the costumes as given in 
Bell’s Collection of Plays. A pair of these 
in the white Bow china, exquisitely 
modelled and finished, bear the date 1758 
stamped in the clay : they are in the pos- 
session of a lady whose family has re- 
tained them ever since they came from the 
factory. 

Memorandum book of John Bowcocke 
for 1758. 

There is very little to interest us in this 
book. Bowcocke was at Dublin for the first 
eight months, receiving consignments of 
glass and china from the works, which 
were sold principally by auction. The 
money taken was remitted weekly to the 
company. 

* Feb. 9,1758. Dublin. I went to see Sheri- 
dan, in Hamlet. 

April 19. Lady Freik shew'd me two tureens 
prvekony: eae France, moulded from a full 
grown ca . 

(A sketch is given). 

Aug. 22. At Nottingham. Called on Mr. 
Rigley; he says he was used ill about some 
figure Thorpe sent, not to order, and has done. 

Sept. 24. At Bow. Went to hear Mr. John 
Crowther preach his first sermon. 

Oct. 16. Bought a china figure for Mrs. 
McNally, 4s. 

Painting do., 1s. 3d. 

Treating Mrs. McNally, wine, 1s. 

ae to see her home from the play, 1s; 

url, 2d. 

. (This lady was a good customer of the firm : 
on referring to the cash-book, we find she 
paid, on Oct. 16th, £18 13s. 9d.) 

Nov. 27. At Bow. Observed in the bunieg 
of the bisquit ware that dishes and plates shoul 
be burnt in new cases, and only one in each 
case, as when two are burnt in one another it is 
certain that one is always bad. 

All handled chocolates and coffees and 
handled teas to be burnt with covers. : 

Dee. 26. Dined with Mr. H. Frye and family 
at Stratford.” 

In the front of this book is a note in 
pencil, written in 1866, stating that— 

“One hundred years since, John Bowcocke 


died, Tuesday, Feb. 26th, 1765, at 6 o’clock in | ©0: 


the evening, of lockjaw. He was to 
William Bowcocke, of Chester, painter, my 
mother’s father.—T os. Bary.” 
In the same collection are two books of 
il sketches by a French artist named 
la Cour, of plants, trees, festoons of 
flowers, —_ cane ae 
frames, chimney-pieces, landscapes (among 
which is a ars of London), figures, single 
figures for statuettes, &c. Another book 
contains coloured engravings Y Martin 
brecht, of Nuremberg, of a great 
variety of subjects suitable for ting on 
china: costumes of various tions, ladies 
and gentlemen splendidly attired, shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, garden scenes 
and summer-houses, palaces, animals 
and insects, hunting scenes, musicians, 





state, in the 1758. We have no posi- 
tive i —— long it ion 
but it could have been only a few 


two. 


little ; but in the following year, 1764, 
among the list of bankrupts occurs, “‘ Ben- 
jamin Weatherby, of St. Catherine’s, mer- 
chant.” 


(w | essentially 
working partner), that it still maintained its 
iti 


P*in the Directory!1770—1775, it is stated, 
that John Crowther of the Bow china 
warehouse had a warehouse at 28, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, but it is very likely that the 
firm of Benjamin Weatherby & Co., pot- 
ters, which existed in the same interval 
connected with him. 


of to Mr. Duesbury, and all 
and implements transferred to 


time ; 


were 
Derby. 
Mz, Weatherby died about this 
but Mr. Orowther was, ) 
Thomas Oraft’s account, an 
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horizontall 3); the third figure is of 
white wed (6 Sod but the man holds 
a scimitar in his = — the point 
resting on the groun e companion 

“this io oe actress with high head 
dress, both these are well-known to collec- 
tors. 


The first mark (fig. 1) has never before 
been attributed to Bow; but we are, for 
many reasons, justified in doing so. Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber has a pair of whitechina 
pug dogs with a similar mark, but the 
crescent at top is unconnected. The triple 
mark (fig. 3), sometimes with the d 
and sword only, is frequently seen on ¢ 
figures, but it has never yet been satisfac- 
torily assigned ; some call it Early Chelsea, 
others Worcester, although they differ 
essentially from the known examples of 
these flctaun: we may therefore, with 
greater propriety, place it as a Bow mark. 

The next mark (fig. 2) is also seen on 
Bow china; itis a variation of fig. 1, having 
no pe at top, but a ne on each = 
it is given by Marryat as belonging to Bow. 

Another x bers uently —_ on blue- 
painted and em china of Bow, especi- 
ally on the sauce-boats, is an arrow with 
a ring in the centre of the stem. This, 
Marryat says, is a Bow mark (fig. 4). 

A similar mark, but with crossed arrows 
and an annulet, is on a Bow china saucer 
in the possession of a Mr. Temple Frére 


a 
next mark is a bow and arrow 
(fig. 6); itis pencilled in red on the back of 


PELE 


2. 3. 


o> th 


octagon plate, painted with daisies and 
two quails—a favourite Bow pattern—being 
wed of a service in the possession of the 
e of Northumberland, at Stanwick. 
The old Bow works were situated just 


over the bridge, on the Essex side of the 
River Lea. buildings, after the dis- 
posal of the goodwill and the removal of 
the implements to Derby, about 1776, were 
turned to an entirely different purpose. 
About twenty years since the site was 
purchased by Messrs. Bell and Black as a 
man of vesta wax lights or matches. 
ee opposite are still called China 


Towards the end of the year 1867, nearly 
& century after the extinction of the china 
factory, and when even the nature of the 
ware made there was problematical and 
scarcely known or remembered, a mere 
accident brought to light some of its long- 
hidden relics. Uselessas these would appear 
to some 0 and the merest fragments, 
yeh he dust heap, or to be imme- 
imm again, yet a gentleman 
(Mr. Rehreiber) thought the discovery of 
sufficient “romano to mention it from his 
seat in the House of Commons. However, 
in trenching a drain from the manufactory 
into the sewer, the workmen, at about 8 or 
10 feet from the surface, came upon the 
débris of the old Bow china works. 
Mr. Higgins, jun., who is attached to the 
match-manufactory, received his first inti- 
mation of the trouvailile from perceiving 





fragments of delicate biscuit china in the 
hands of some children, who had picked 
pt te ge Pong This led him to keep 
Dermiscion of the proprietors, the ground 
on 0 proprietors, the gro 
remained open for a few months, and, as 
leisure permitted, he examined the earth 
for some distance immediately round the 
spot. Limited as the space was, he found 
a t aay specimens, which he 
and his sister, Miss Higgins, have taken the 
pains to arrange carefully in trays, and 
through their kindness we are enabled to 


describe some of the more interesting ex- 
amples. 

Although fragmentary, they are par- 
ticularly interesting, as showing us the 
various os eae of — ao at a 
verifying ;its ucts, and enabling us 
identity” not only the paste and glaze, but 
the methods of ornamentation. _ 

The spot where the excavations were 
made is supposed to have been where one 
of the kilns formerly stood; this is borne 
out to a certain extent by the presence of 
a quantity of bricks cemented ther, 
the inner surface having become vitrified 
by the heat of the kiln; and also by a vast 
number of broken saggers, or cases of baked 
earthenware, used to contain the china, and 
— i _ _ flame and ppt a Oe 

. One of these of cy 
form, measures 10 ieee 3 in diameter by 
8} inches in height; it had three rows of 
holes pierced through the sides, at equal 


Fig. 8. 


distances from top to bottom, into which 
clay pegs (like large clout nails) were in- 
serted, to support the circular platforms 
within, at convenient distances, on which 
the china articles rested while baking. The 
cockspur, or point, used to te the 
china is a simple cone of baked clay, not 
the usual form, which is like the caltrop, 


excavation, and by |, 


printed china was disco 


the earliest manufacture, are the de- 
corated with blue painting: the designs are 


inted, in mineral colour, on the biscuit, 
nd have not been glazed or bint in. 

These designs are principally of 
landscapes, ower, figures, and 
few examples are here given to 
general chavadhet : figs. 7, 

A very frequent pattern 
racter in the blue ware 1s 


“tf 


i 


_ 
J 


ff 





Fig. 11. 


ly variations in colour ares cup 
— hay + Aon and lake flowers, us ea 
ment painted in lake camaieu, these two 
are glazed. . : all are painted 
with a brush. This is not at all surprang 
for it must be eg tent out 
‘ sar : 
— P tory; and when this decorstion 
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was required, they were sent to Liverpool 
to be printed. rey 

The next division consists of biscuit china, 

ents of services ornamented in relief, 

the favourite pattern being the May flower. 

The hawthorn is represented quite after 

nature with its thorny branches and blos- 





fy. 12, 


som. About a dozen of the moulds for 
stamping these flowers were also found 
quite perfect ; they are of biscuit, 3 inches by 
2} diameter. Fig. 12 is interesting, bein 
the original mould of a biscuit cup whi 
has its exact counterpart glazed. These 
ieces form a history in themselves. 
.. Another mould is of two roses and leaves 





Fig. 13. 


on a stalk, fig. 13. The raised fi on 
the Lae a ee sharp, but the 
application of the glaze fills up the spaces. 

The other decuatiens in relief are the 
basket pattern, overlapping leaves, vertical 
bands overlaid with scrolls, ribbed cups and 
basins, a biscuit candlestick in form of a vine 
leaf, another of different pattern painted 


oF Oe. a OO 
gous “te! ef 
—— 





Fig. 4. 


blue. In this extensive collection we find 
milk-pots, cups, cans, and saucers, - 
work baskets, octagon plates, cup- , 
lion’s-paw feet, small pots for colour or 
rouge ; but not a single piece has any mark 
which can be assigned to the Mey 
One of the cups has the name of “ Nor- 
man” written on it in pencil, perhaps the 


Fig. 15. 


name of one of the painters. 

other relics are pieces which have been in- 

jured in the kiln by falling into ugly and 
ted shapes, plates and saucers that 

have inadvertently gone in contact with 

each other and could not be se 


rococo scrolls in relief heightened with 
blue ; two specimens are here given, figs. 
14 and 15. 

Some few pieces of an ornamental cha- 
racter are among the débris. The foot of a 
salt-sellar beautifully modelled in biscuit, 
formed of three shells with smaller shells 


and seaweed between; the upper shell, to 





Fig. 16. 


hold the salt, is wanting. A sketch of it is 
here given, fig. 16. To these may be 
added the foot of a large centre ornament 
of the same character as the last, to hold 
sweetmeats, also modelled by hand in shells 
of all sorts, rock-work, coral, sea-weed, &c., 
with three escallop shells : this has had one 
or more tiers above, but broken off at stem. 





Fig. 11. 


Some natural shells were found which |! 


served as copies. There are two pug-dogs 
nearly perfect, with collars, on which are 


roses. 

Two handles in form of female heads in 
high relief, for tureens and other large 
bowls, fig. 17; and a man’s head with a 
high cap and feather, nicely modelled, fig. 





Fig. 18. 
18; also the body of a female figure in 


biscuit, with ce 
the fracture very close and compact, conse- 
quently the pieces, as a rule, are very 
heavy for their size, but many of the cu 
and saucers are almost of egg-shell - 
ness. The colour is a milky white. 

It is desirable that this collection should 
be preserved intact in one of our public 
museums, to show by observation the 
quality of the porcelain produced at Bow, 
as well as the decoration, which cannot 





There is a great variety of china biscuit 
fe-handles, some plain, others with | 


be conveyed by mere description alone. 


The Bow paste is exceedingly hard and is y 
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THE SCENERY OF THE STAGE. 


THE PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 
To this theatre we are more indebted than is 
Se pod kere emp ee and 
accuracy in and properties which now 
rare at the best houses, in ing the 


it h 
sentations; and we may render homege to the 
memory of Charles Kean. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that we allude to the manner in 
which Henry IV., Henry VIII., Macieth, and 
others of Shak ’s plays were brought out 
under the management of that gentleman. 
Much learning was exercised in ini 
the equipage and eee ae 
spectacles—a circumstance which stimulated the 
criticism of the time. But it was found that 


perc py had the warranty of authority— 
indeed, search into military and Tal 
— of past porated —— have been 
carried even to try. representa- 
tions were almost too much for the simple- 
minded student who desired only to hear an 
interpretation of our great dramatist. To him 
the ancient accessories of the incidents set 
forth might have no interest, nevertheless two 
books were re before him, that of the 
* history,” that of the old fashions per- 
taining to it. The pomps of the latter t 
of cach A penton, pb Soars no. pon 
5 was present 
i of other students 


to complain of on that score. It may be t 
that the illustration of the story of Sardanapalus, 
from Mr. Layard’s book, was a thought too 
remote for professors of t we 
have had opportunities of j that, in book 
illustration and other us 
was a most profitable lesson. 


It must be more than a quarter of a century 
since this theatre was built. It was first proposed 
to call it The Bijou, but the name ultimately 
determined on was that it now bears. The 
decorations may be described as “ gorgeous,” 
and the chandelier was such a triumph in cut 
lass as up to that time had never been seen. 
With respect. to the rule of the London 
theatres of that day was the utmost amount of 
light, and as certain of the noble and wealthy 


here, is prolific of 
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icturesque point in the pjay.. ,In short, the 
y coollenge at the impersonations is worthy of 
better woeneny ar et for, thig. the . artists ‘are 
not —s ye Manche hag mt 
have a carte q 
the Tie “whetey ia” the work 
thé joint labours of* Mr. “¥," “Li 
Dayés, Mr. Matt’ Morgan, with “humerous 
assistants.” “"To give“ space té*thé “Salon 
in the Palace” the ceiling of the toom ‘is divided 
by a succession of, urchés, "dnd the’ walls, 
ollcdhiha, and vaultings present a monoteny of 
ilt ‘arabesque, auch as, might have been sug- 
by @ fairy tale.“ De Fersefi’s +s 
was a'subject which might og enriched 
with allasion to the of the courtier“and’ 
the soldier, peerins in remembrance always thé 
fashion of the tiine,—that is; of that of Louis 
XVI_.,—but there is an’ éfitire absence of farni- 
tire or any distinctive charatteristic. On their 
attempted escipe froin Paris, the royal faniily 
whs arrested at Varennes, and the gate of the 
town, with a view of the main street, forms & 
i subject in the scénery. The gate iteelf 
ig a low structure,’ pierced by one arch which is 
ee “by'a tenement covered with tiles; 
d ‘on the left of the gate is the inn at which the 


tfavellers ‘alight, and where they are discovered. 


by thé landlord, who recognises ‘the king. 
ere ig a much more interésting’ scene than 
this, pains a view in “Paris, with the mul- 

. titudinous gables of its old héusés, sirmountéd 

‘the neg towers of Notre Dame. hy 

*building#-in composition ‘are overcrow 

Dit in ‘effect, it is des mace successful 

of the series. In “ The Garde 


hy at oR of the Bar?) 
e Temple” there is noo unity for 
Bark display. A simple Tosallty to dobexibed, 
and nothitig more. The place may be very like 
what it was towards the end of the last century, 
bat it‘ is’ scarcely thus that such subjects dre 
commonly dealt with for the stage. it is here 
that we see Marie Anfoinette, now meanly 
dressed, occupied “in * repairing ‘one of her 
husband's cravats, and at the same time sub- 
jected to the brutal izisults of the cobbler 


Mr. « 


picture | 


SELECTED PICTURES. 
FROM THE PICTURE LN THE POSSESSION OF 
\ .._ THE PUBLISHERS. , nie 
p tates sh MILL-DOOR. 

C, J. Lewis, Painter. J.C, Armytage, Eugraver. 
Tus is not the kind of picture we are 
ordi iy aoengiomade-tp see from the 
pa amine - 

dscape- a or 
a tooahs dakestnatts we do not know, but he 
certainly loves to hoyer about the spots 


‘“where the trout lids,” by swift-running: vat 


streams, ‘by mill-races, and mill a 
and it is therefore scarcely matter of sur- 
prise that hé should, during~some one or |' 
other of these expeditions, have been 
tempted, to,see if there chanced to be any- 
thing inside the mill worth transferritig to 
his canvas. Hence, it may’ be presimed, 
is the origin of this picture, which, when 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, in’ 1867, 

rested our attention by ‘thé Novelty, of 
the subject, as well as by the clever man- 
ner in which ‘the painter had rendered it. 
N¢@ title’ was" appended ‘to the ‘work, but 
two lines from ‘Tennyson gave a clue to the |; 
composition :— . 

“Tlie very air about the door 

- Made misty with the floating meal.” 
Knowing somethipg of 
fille” asd mill-streams—out of the latter 
of which we haye taken many a brace of |, 
richly- "trout, hefo: é 
bridged over the silent and verdant ‘valleys |“. 
watered ‘by the ,Orady, the Darenth, and |, 





other tributaries of the Thames or way, 
disturbing the pleasant solitudes with ‘tl 

shrill .whistle of the steam-engine, and |: 
tending to make the angler’s occupation 
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EP gt RG OE LER EE a Rot BETA SES. 8 


the Kentish water- |.had 


re railways ‘had > 


looking 7 
f Kent- 5 


almost nuj —we fancied, in 
at the picture, the place was 
‘ish character; and Mr. Lewis us*he 
sketched. the scene at a small.vi near 
Scinla apoowihcs redsly. lgteosi@h and 
i somewha , , an 
the device a Tittle “ out 3 Gre "is, We 
presume, intended for ‘‘ The White’ Horsé 
of ‘Ként,’” the armorial éthblazohnment of 
the county. “4 Poi xy 
The picture is an unaffected transcript 
of such a scene as it purports to be. Lean- f the, picture 
ing on the half-door of the mill'is’ the | ‘found fully-to justify the time spent om 
er’s youn? Wife, holding’in herhand.a |. Though not coming within thes 
erring yaar gxthered xd, in“all proba- | 4t Ca peeping cer eee 
m coining orchard ‘or | mitted tee. 
eh, which she holds up as an alluring pps an Se! bn mame 
is mo hago infant, pom sn elder the scientific societies of E land 
Bis in . Through the o : riew of t 
Window, in’ the, fie, end “of the’ mill: we | toe Cea eee 


catch a epee! the ‘stream’ that: turns 
the whites which set the “es Gupdetouse 
into motion; and converts the ha ak cys 
sabe * floatin ‘ meal.” A Seer: 1 = 
ways capital foraging quarters for poul- 
try and o ox deqnactie era and here we | 
of | have fine pigeons dotting the ground |: 


Simon ; and hete it is thatthe’ Marseillaise ‘is 
sung, and the Carmagnole is danced, by Simon 
itineranf véndor of the’ song written o 
and an itineranf véndor of the’ song written on 
“Ma@aine Veto,” the latter ‘of whom contrivés 
to pass to the Gueeri, instead’of & copy of the 
, communication of a plot for the escape 
of the we family from the "Temple. The 
Spee 
very im , bu’ rom vi ‘ 
pode ects of the comizidsition are'indletine and 
ai impérfect command of thé medns of lighting 
yer es a ‘ ‘oo ’ 
decorations of the Prihcess’s remind 
of thé pretatiaiohs’ off fortiiér rorything 
has a dusty ‘and‘ faded look: The’ paint: j 
villitnoe “the prescénium ‘are singu- 
‘he&vf, flisadvantageous opposition 
y, Pht seége that may be placed upon the 
stage.“ "The more mddern friéze, With its figure 
mye 7) is a Gabatibate Ny any 
" whie ould” néver’ 
dark cblouin. Heke it is in Safe 


ete it’is intended to harménize 
‘ rép-scené; but if it of a 
= hay avg jut if it were of a middle 
scenery and th 


onize both with ‘the* back- 
an 
afrangement ‘of this kind would give s 
int alF théatres, but more especially in 
primary object” of 





ety 
ee = 


and small.” Such “mistakes” ‘as tise, j 
ing the hon. merhber’s allegations to be Cltaay 
ought nét to ocetr. © *** te 
, ev Alderman Salomons Tr wh 
Herbert's ‘Judgment. of Daniel’ ® 

‘ready: for the robing -room> ot 
frame erie oe 

u it, ry ¢ ms 
for ite cunplction . We add t 
is finishéd, the’ character of they 


* 


Government geen pees 
‘ight euppove, from the cavalion ayia 


e “drop-scene, and a‘jadicious 
ball houses, should be a 


¥. _The'drop-scene is a red curtain open in and the 


centre, so as to show a statue of Shake- 
which is so white as té appear to have 
repainted, while the curtain been left 
int its fading hues. ‘The panels of the rincipal 
tier of boxes are crolled outwards and bear in 
the cerftre a carved Boyt in relief. These 
are surmounted and supported by mould- 
Liss, having ain arabesque doclen inrelief. The 
sécond tier Has much less of moulding and 
offiati@ht “in relféf, and the third tier yet less 
and of the tired, the last fic in the best taste 
It is no” fault of ‘the present, or ‘any late 
mahagement, that the quasi-embellishments 
. rm theatre hp all tend to the diminution 
o space. For stage accessory and historical 
—_ — house has had a sepetation which, 
y 





umed, las not been enjoyed by | 


Se ee 
colours | making an 
able variety in the painter's palette” * '” 
As a rule, the occupations of rustic life 
offef so little’ of *novélty’ to an artist's 
notice, that we aré pl@ased . to"meet, as in 
this case, with soniething whith’ breaks’the 
monotony of what is ordinarily éét before 
us in’ our exhibition-rooms: “Both ‘in the 
subject and its tréatmient we have an’ 
attractive work: the introduction’ of the 
mother and her childrén gives animation 
to the scene, while they do not appear 
forced in for the sake of effect; they ex- 
press only a domestic incident natural 
enough in their daily life. 


effort made for the p 














any other theatre in Europe. 


_—_ 


distinguished in science or 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.—Parr VIII. FLORENCE, THE UFFIZJ GALLERY. 





of Venetian | interest that attaches itself to the work refers rather to the peri 

inters shines the star of Giorgio Bar- | in which it was painted than to its merits as a truthful im- 
i, of Castelfranco, surnamed Gror- | pressive representation of a of sacred history. Certainly 
GIONE, whose portrait appears above ; | the customs and architecture of yg ty ee 


pag ar sl song His grand most recent and briefest. ‘‘ Pie’r Francesco Bi h was 
in Venice have long since disappeared, | betrothed to Margaret, daughter of Ruberto / and his 
while his historical works, few in num- i 





: : Pi 
and the portrait of a warrior, assumed by some to be that of the | during Pie 
old Florentine soldier, Gattamelata, attended by his i 
i ‘i oo cage geo Lag yyy = a | ‘ 
muc its original 0 colour, is in j palace si 0 | 
ap | 7 nS to stsip tho walle and. sand tho coplisnstad pioeen © Francis th 
our preliminary remarks on this collection, we ven‘ to | Fi i D 
offer cnme beled observations on the Florentine school of painting | selves by the wife of Pie’r Francesco, who ap age him 
down to the time of Michel Angelo. As a master, his style was | with the volubility of her sex :—‘ Vile broker, 
less followed than that of Andrea del Sarto. A dictingiahed tradesman, how dare you cometo remove the ornaments 
scholar of the latter was Jacopo Oarrucci, commonly calle and 
Feed lg a3 apenas patenenap fo Oe eee Mr. 
Wornum, in his “‘ Epochs of Painting,” styles, “The Anatomical 
Mannerists,” because influenced in some measure by Michel 
an pelo: it is presumed he was far more bby eo manner 
oO Sarto. His portraits, especially, are well worthy 
Florentine school, even at that neath early period of 
Portraiture. In the Uffizj Gallery is one of his compositions, 
Joszru Taken To Prison,’ engraved on the next page. The 
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s by the courage and presence of mind evinced by this noble especially at the cartoons of Mi 
ody, hd furniture and pictures escaped the hands of the ‘‘ broker.” | Vinci, and ted to hear that 
But ir process of time the vicissitudes which so frequently over- | zone was one of the ablest.” \er 
take even the wealthy and ennobled, caused the dispersion of the | the name of Lorenzo di Cosimo, percei 
Borgherini Art-treasures, and for a long period all traces of them | strong inclination to the art of 
were lost. At length, according to what a modern French writer Cosimo Rosselli, an artist of good 
says, two “precious morsels” from the hand of _Bacchiacca tion we magne he eg Rosselli,says 
wore discovered at the house of Signora Luisa Nerli, of Siena; | more than willingly, and 
the Pitti Gallery made the acquisition of Del Sarto’s work ; and the | of the other disciples whom he h \ 
gallery of the Uffizj, animated by a noble emulation, secured the | the love of a father, and as his rer 
tablette whereon Jacopo Pontormo painted Joseph led to prison for with his years, he constantly treat 
the pretended outrage on the wife of Potiphar. writer, in his biography of Piero, dilates at considerable 


i 
i 


ie 
i 
it 


Piero di Cosimo (1462—1521) is another Florentine painter con- | his peculiarities and eccentricities. Mr. Crowe and hi 
temporary with * or wtg he had the honour of being the | sum them up with comparative brevity in the following passage : 
first instructor of Del Sarto, who, when a youth, was récom- | —‘ Piero is said in his youth to have been industrious and cleye ’ 
mended to Cosimo as a draughtsman and colourist. “* He kept | but absent, solitary, and given to castle- building. Ats 
him for several years, allowing him spare hours for outside study, period he became a misanthrope; would not admit any one to his 
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JOSEPH LED TO PRISON. 
( Fontormo.) 


room either to clean it or to see his pictures; never hada regular | to see the clear, bright, open air, and all that m 

meal, but if hungry, ate of hard eggs, which he cooked half a | comforted, moreover, with sugar-plums and 

hundred at a time. He was an enemy to all artificial cultivation, | the priests and the oa x all for y 

of men as well as of plants. His eccentricities increased with age, | enter into Paradise wi angels’ lappy, indeed, 

so that in his latter days he was querulous and intolerant, subject | been the Florentine criminals of that who 

to fits of fright if he heard the distant grow! of thunder, impatient | from this life under such comfortable and 

of ordinary noises, such as the crying of children, the i i to the realms 

of men, ringing of bells, chanting of friars, and buzzing of flies. i 
@ paralysis, which made his last hours burdensome, he 

would inveigh ; all doctors, apothecaries, and nurses, sus- 

er them of their patients; and he was heard to con- 

melancholy nature of death by prolonged sickness with 

the happy and speedy one of the criminal who goes to his end in 

fresh air, surrounded by the sympathies, and comforted by the 

Kalng of the people.” Vasari’s account of this latter state of 

be 


iia 
Hal iii: 


ig 





is most amusing. He describes Piero as saying :—‘‘ It must 
a fine thing to be led forth to one’s death in that manner : 


























ed this ‘Tue T. 
Vel picture engraved on page, RIUMPH OF THE piece of the Tebaldi in the 8S. Annunciata de’ Servi. 


or, as some writers designate it, ‘The pa oo amon, : 
Saints,’ which, according to Vasari, originally formed the sie 1a esr = pot par yt wild eee aPle Ploneuthe oi 
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a er TRIS oe Va: 
ee , ie | 1221 ( 
The Madonna is elevated on a pedestal, 


The four standing figures are those ot ints John, the 
Evangelist; Philip; Antonio, Archbishop of Florence ; and Peter: | i 
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— from the gallery of Leopold de Medicis into that of the | en Jeayoured to imitate some 
\flizj. 
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In this latter collection are also, by him, several small | earlier ; 
pictures representing the history of Perseus, rich in fancy, but of are his Madonnas, with whom he someti 
the strange and gloomy kind which characterised the works of Jesus. One of these Matres Dolorose ij 
his latter time. A bust portrait of a man in a black cap, with a | face of the ; 
dark dress and a frill, is an excellent specimen of Di Cosimo’s | well drawn, draperies, though of nun-li 
rtraiture. There is scarcely to be found in any collection a | graceful in arrangemen’ 
tter example of this master than his ‘ Death of Procris,’ in our, In 1508, when Raffaelle was about twen: 
National Gallery. invited to Rome by Pope Julius II., to aid i 
Giovanni Battista Salvi (1605—1685), commonly called Sasso- apartments of the Vatican. } 
ferrato, from the place of his birth, scarcely belongs to any special in oils, of his holiness, of which 
school ; though, as a follower of Domenichino, he would rank, if either by himself or, as some writers 
anywhere, with the school of Bologna. Yet he appears to have | of these is in the Uffizj Gallery, one i 
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somewhat doubtful which of these two is the original, but the | projecting forehead; they are quiet, but full -d 
eral opinion inclines to the latter—one is in our National power: nose is prominent j 2 
ery; another is, we believe, in Berlin. The picture is a ly com light moustache above 

grand portrait, certainly, of this celebrated successor of St. Peter, a ful which flows over the : 

whose apostolic character was almost lost in that of the mili-| Among the large number of i 

tary commander, and who replied to Michel Angelo, when the | walls of three spacious & 

latter asked whether he should place a book in the hand of | assumed to have been 

the statue of him, for which he had received a commission : Raffaslle, at about 

—‘No; @ sword would be more adapted to my character: I beautiful; the hair of a 

om ne book-man.” He is represented half-length, seated in | brilliant. Some writers affirm that these were » 

0 Meb-bached chair, resting his arms on its elbows, and | colours, and that restoration a 

baht in the ordinary pontifical robes: in his left hand he brown, and blue eyes into black ; this opimion, 

= a pocket-handkerchief, The face is rather pleasing than | generally entertained. 

otherwise, the small, piercing eyes are deep set under the open, | 
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ART-RELICS FROM JERUSALEM. 


Ir would be difficult to collect materials for an 
exhibition more profoun y interesting than 
that which the committee of the Palestine Ex- 
ration Fund have opened in the 

Bellery of the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. As 
to the number of objects displayed, we must 
regard the present collection rather as the 
nucleus of a museum, than as the ultimate 
result of exhaustive research ; in fact, the toil is 
only just commenced. It is but here and there 
that shafts and galleries have been pierced in 
that vast débris, in some places ape a hundred 
feet thick, which covers the site of the city of 
David. The ruins of the successive buildings, 
ing backwards in the order of time, of 
Turk, and Saracen, and Latin, and Persian, and 
Roman, are piled over the foundations of the 
work of Herod the Great. Before the time of 
that magnificent king date ‘the erections, the 
excavations, and the demolitions, of the Asamo- 
nean princes, of the Greek kings of the house 
of Seleucus, and of their rivals and pry 
raries the Ptolemies, filling up a period of 540 
years from the great destruction wrought b 
Vebuchedncasas. Regal Jerusalem, going back 
from the fall of Zedekiah to the early period 
when David captured the stronghold, has its 
own distinct periods of grandeur and of exten- 
sion. And even earlier than David himself, 
tradition, and relics of colossal itude, point 
back to the giant founders of the Holy City. 

A dozen cases and tables of specimens 
relics, and 350 photographs, appear to promise 
but a faint and inadequate illustration of the 
history of 2,500 years; a history, moreover, 
intimately connected with so many of the most 
important events in the progress of the human 
race; but those who will spend in the museum, 
not minutes, but hours, and who, bringing with 
them some correct idea of what they come to 
see, give adequate attention to what is actually 
set before them, will find this long stretch of 
history to be illustrated in a manner to which it 
would be hard to find a parallel. 

We cannot at present afford uate 
jaca gg age with the detail which it 

eserves. We propose, therefore, to approach 
it from the point of view more valarly 
adapted to our es. The localities and the 
depths at which the archwological relics now 
exhibited were found, give indications of the 
period of Jewish history to which such objects 
may probably be referred. The comparison 
between the artistic character of the objects 


themselves, and the date and origin ascribed to | 


+ nn is the subject to which we now call atten- 
on. 

Physical Jerusalem is brought before us 
almost in tangible reality. We have photo- 
graphs of each most celebrated spot. e have 
an excellent ordnance survey, on a scale of 
some 200 feet to the inch. _We have models, in 
relief, of the features represented by the survey. 
We have large and detailed plans of various 
imaginary restorations of the temple and the 
city ; of the more than problematical value of 
which, however, we warn our readers. The 
same remark applies still more strongly to the 
very pretty and ingenious model in which 
battering-rams hammer, and tiny catapults 
throw mimic stones, by the turning of a winch. 
Let no one confuse these ideal representations 
with the accurate fidelity of the survey and 
the photographs. The latter tell us how Jeru- 
salem now looks. The force of the impression 
thus conveyed is aided by the di y of geolo- 
gical specimens. We have samples of the dry 
rocks on and out of which the city was built ; spe- 
cimens of its walls, of its concrete, of its mosaics 
and of its plaster. We have sections of the 
wood of the country—the olive, the cedar, and 
the acacia; pine cones from Lebanon; olives 
and raisins ; bitumen from the Dead Sea ; reeds 
from the Jordan; specimens of the fauna of 
Palestine, down to the locust and the scorpion. 
No person acquainted with the varying aspects 
of nature can fail to form a very tieties idea 
as to what sort of country is thus represented 
by and by specimen. 

as to human life and habit, which 
80 imperceptibly in the East, we have 





the ornaments of the Syrian women of the da ; 
the silver horn of the ite matron ; neck- 
laces, and bracelets, and girdles, and veils, per- 
sonal ornaments, and im ts, down to the 
seal of Hagai, the son of baniah, of whom it is 
modestly said, that perhaps he was noother 

than the prophet of that name. 
incised letters, indeed, seems to indicate a 


not very far removed from that of the of 
the He canon as the date of incision. 
Looking back from the t period of 


established by the Crusaders, the nei 
of the Muristan has yielded relics o: 
and ts of enamelled pottery, of a cha- 
racter demands a chapter to itself. The 
delicacy and richness of the ornamentation, as 
well as the peculiar style of incision, that dis- 
tinguish these objects, at a glance, from the re- 
mainder of the collection, are worthy of minute 
attention. We have here fragments of a dis- 
tinct chapter of Euro history ; the repeated 
ruin of Jerusalem ha preserved much which, 
in the absence of en catastrophe, died a 
natural death, so to speak, elsewhere. Thus the 
= ent Pe. rey ery to pessyae ow Muristan 
0 » have great Euro value. 
The dominion of Saladin and the Saracens is 
brought to mind by the Moorish enamelled tiles 
which adorned the mosques of those ful 
builders. There is but little of this Moresque 
ware, but what there isshows, bothin patternand 
in colour, unquestionable marks of its origin. 
Some mosaics in small, regular tessere must be 


and | attributed to the same sealed, although a single 


specimen composed of blocks of a larger size 
and rougher finish is less easy to date. 

The Roman rule, baptised or unbaptised, is 
chiefly marked by architectural relics and re- 
presentations. A small head of Jupiter Serapis 
must date between Titus and Constantine. As 
to the earthenware lamps, their simple and 
slightly varying form may have been unaltered 
for many centuries. Some of them bear an or- 
nament which seems to be a conventional repre- 
sentation of a branched candlestick ; though 
the branches generally number nine. Others bear 
inscriptions, someof them, apparently, in Asamo- 
nean characters: one commencing with gw¢, in 
uncial Greek, followed by a cross, ought to be 
hunted down to a distinct date. 

The famous siege of Jerusalem by Titus is 
attested in the qoheion before us by well- 
rounded catapult balls. A few Roman coins— 
one of Nero, and one bearing a a ys figure 
with a Victory in one hand, a staff, and a ser- 
pent, and clearly defined Roman letters OVI 
CO ERVATOR—are there. To these are added 
coinsof Sidon ; coins apparently of the Seleucid, 
of the Maccabees, of the Latin empire of Con- 
stantinople, and of the Crusaders. The arms 
of Bavaria, impressed with a round stamp on a 
square ieee of brass, and those of Constanti- 
nople, date from the thirteenth century. The 
glass found throughout the excavations is re- 
markable for opalescent colours of the greatest 
beauty, the result of slow chemical action. A 
few lachrymatories and other vials, and one or 
twosepulchral lamps, are perfect. The fragments 
are numerous and lovely. 

Sve lage vena; oni are described as lamps, 
and which consist of thin transparent glass, only 
iridescent in a few places, offer a — uzzle 
to the antiquary. They are of an o 
form, a bell, or rather trumpet, mouth, with an 
ovoid bulb beneath. In the centre stands a 
glass tube, fused to the bottom, and broken 
across at the level of the constriction between 
the upper and under portion of the vase. 

But the most interesting relic of all is a frag- 
ment of cedar, carved with bold scroll-work 
and flowers, charred and decayed, indeed, but 
bearing indubitable marks of its origin. That 
it formed a portion of the Temple of Herod, 

robably of that noble cloister on the south 
face of the Haram which Josephus describes, 
there seems no room to doubt. On the surface 
of that honeycombed relic, covered it may be 
by gilding, fell, in all human probability, the 
actual, living, loving, glances of Him who came 
suddenly to His temple; ye the worshippers 
knew not how, in His they quenched the 
light of Israel. eRO 





THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON-WORK.* 

Section VII.—Locxs, Krys, axp Botts. 
Tus ingenuity of the locksmith in the con- 
ae of the “pay mechanism rod the lock 
was always more or less supplemented in 
ages b chill of the artit” aad ft woald/ast 
be diffioul it to trace, in the earlier efforts of the 
English lock-makers, at least, the foundation of 
several of the Art-manufactures in metal for 
which Wolverhampton now, as 300 years ago, 
and for which Birmi during the last 
century, at least, has been famous. Certainly, in 
sake Eble ail at tee cca 

wa. more or 
less of Penang character, beau in all in- 
stances were placed, like hin w the 
surface of the door; and oaias ie keane a 
matter of importance to render them more or 
less ornamental. The modern construction of 


doors, in which it is now sought to conceal 
both locks, bolts, and hi y embedding 
them in the wood-work, has yed alt 


this branch of decorative and ind Art; 
and its revival can only be expected to arise out 
of a complete change being effected in this 
direction by the architect ing again to place 
these adjuncts of a door on the surface, and in 
a gg ye them ornamental as well as 
useful. Of late years it has been sought to 
render keys more ornamental than formerly, 
and with marked success; since these objects 
need not e of the ultra plainness of the 
locks to which they belong. 

The locks and keys collected in the Museum 
form in themselves a curious and in i 
subject of study. Allusion has been already 
aede to the decorative character of the internal 
mechanical construction of the locks affixed to 
the iron and steel chests and coffers: locks, 
keys, and bolts in their capacity as distinct 
works of Industrial Art, are not less interesting. 

Among the i for external use, 
a gate-lock of Flemish work, 2,636—'65, of 
about 1600, is an illustration of the elaboration 
of detail bestowed even upon outside fastenings. 
The cer ent is divided _ two = 
partments. In the u are two lions rampan 
supporting a scroll nye in the lower, two dol- 
— support and mingle with the ornamental 

etails which surround the ke oe This key- 
hole has a projecting, or ee ike protection, 
omen oe acrossin high relief. The sides 
are decorated with terminal pilasters of excellent 
design and workmanship. The effect of the 
whole is suggestive of strength and security, 
while it is elegant in 

Another example, 301—'54, is of 
English work of the sixteenth century, brought 
from Somersetshire, although it is by no means 

robable that it was made there. is is of a 
highly decorative gre ms admirably 
suggestive specimen of its class. : is especially 
worthy of study from the character of the 

ign and the workmanship of the . This 
hasp works on two staples driven into wood, 
the ends of the hinge-bar being decorated with 
wrought rosettes. The hasp is of a curved V- 
shape, with a repoussé rosette in the centre of 
the upper portion. The lower angle is charm- 
ingly decorated with chiselled and pierced 
work of el t design. 
cised or enna with scroll-work, boldly and 
somewhat rudely executed; a quaint border 
running round the edges. ‘The lock-body is 
similar! fy decorated, and a broad perfora or 
— border, with a rosette at each of the 
lo 


Museum. 
It is exceeded, however, by one taken from 
a coffer, 4,393—'57. This closes with, 
is secured by, a hasp on which, in @ 
, is a most elaborately ; 
arr of the Crucifixion, in very 


* Continued from p. 222. 
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of the Virgin, at the foot of the cross, is 
A ete upon @ flap which closes the keyhole. 
On each side of this sunk panel is the figure of 
a saint, under a canopy. The sun, moon, and 
stars are represented above the tracery, exqui- 
sitely chiselled. Beneath, is an inscription in 
decorated capitals of fifteenth-century design, 
“Salva nos Criste.”” The vettmenail and 
design are worthy of careful study alike by the 
industrial artist in metal and the Art-studeut. 

Another elaborately decorated lock, or rather 
escutcheon of a lock, and a hasp, 3,576—'56, is 
dated 1617. The escutcheon is elliptical in 
form, with lily trefoils at the points of each 
diameter, the keyhole being near the centre. 
The hasp is of a spade-form, the shaft falling 
over the elliptical plate. The whole is deco- 
rated with incised, or engraved, work, as if pre- 
pared for damascening ; but it is rather rudely 
done. The effect produced, however, is very 
rich and artistic, from the details having been 
well and carefully considered. 

A draw-bolt lock, 1545—’56, with the knob 
of the bolt in the form of a fleur-de-lis, is a very 
suggestive object, from the simplicity of the 
treatment in perforated Gothic tracery of fif- 
teenth-century design. It is a singularly skilful 
adaptation of decoration to a given object and 
material. A lock and catch-bolt, 1,213—’56, of 
French work, date 1680, is an interesting speci- 
men of the locks used on interior doors during 
the seventeenth century, especially in France. 
The lock-case is surmounted with a chiselled 
figure of a hound, the front of the lock and 
catch being decorated with chiselled ornaments 
in relief, very highly finished with the chasing- 
tool, and elegantly designed. The ornament 
on the catch is especially successful in the latter 
respect, and the whole is an example of high 
finish and skilful manipulation in iron. 

The same may be said of a German specimen, 
dated 1649, formerly in the Bernal collection, 
2,066—’55. The front is decorated with a 
wreath in a small panel, surrounded by a 
portico, consisting of two columns and a pedi- 
ment, exquisitely wrought in steel. On each 
side is an arabesque of rich design in pierced 
work. The perfection with which this example 
is finished is a lesson to all modern workers in 
steel and iron. 

There are other locks of great interest and 
worthy of careful examination and study, 
containing, as they do, many suggestions which 
might be utilised for modern purposes. Space, 
however, will not permit of their being par- 
ticularised. For this reason, too, the keys 
must be dismissed with a very general notice. 

The specimens of this class of iron and steel 
work illustrate the extent to which decoration 
was applied to the production of these n 
adjuncts to a lock, and as they were frequently 
carried or worn about the person, it would 
appear that at times no skill or labour was too 
great for their embellishment. Frequently 
they were the symbol of some special office in 
courts, and public employments, and in those 
instances the elaboration of detail alike in bow, 
shaft, and wards, became analogous to the work 
of the jeweller in our day. One specimen of 
this class, a recent acquisition to the Museum, 

184—'69, may be quoted. It is an example of 
French seventeenth-century work. The bow 
is of elegant and elaborate design. This con- 
sists of an earl’s coronet, and a complicated 
ci her, interlaced with decorative juncts, 
which make up the necessary form adapted to 
the hand for use. The shaft is of chiselled 
details, the quantities being skilfully propor- 
tioned; the principal space is duted. The 
My gave oe are very perfect, and 
it is scarce sible to conceive 
object of it - @ more elegant 
1e its are not numerous. Among th 
best is a sixteenth-century specimen of French 
make, 2,557—'56. ‘The escutcheon-plate is orna- 
mented in high relief, with interlaced strap- 
work of suggestive design, but the finish is not 
of a very high character. Another, 1,507—'55 
dated about 1530, is of chiselled iron. The 
decorations consist of scrolls and terminal 
figures. They are worthy of study from the 
style of treatment. The lion’s head which forms 
the knob is admirably chiselled. The bolt, 
2,622—'55, date about 1550, is also a suggestive 





specimen, less for the beauty of the work, which 
is rude and unfinished, re for the 
treatment of the interlaced arabesques in low 
relief that decorate the plane of the escut- 
cheon. This also has a lion’s head for the knob, 
which is boldly treated with the chisel. 


Szcrion VIII. — Brazizr-stanps, Bow1- 
Sranps, Lamp-PENDANTS, AND CANDLESTICKS. 


The habitual use of braziers for the purpose 
of warming rooms and other domestic purposes 
during the period of the middle ages, gave 
abundant employment to the artist-smiths of 
the period, and the examples which have been 
preserved show that a very large amount of 
skill, and considerable mechanical ingenuity, 
must have been exercised upon them, for they 
were, in a measure, as necessary as stoves are 
in our own time. Stands of very similar con- 
struction, but frequently of a much more 
ornamental character, were made for the pur- 
pose of carrying bowls of earthenware as well 
as of metal, and the ‘contrast in colour which 
resulted between the highly painted and semi- 
polished iron and the rich tints of majolica 
vessels which they supported, for use or for 
display, must have added greatly to the artistic 
effect of the rooms in which they were placed. 

The stands were mostly of a tripod : 
sometimes with a ring at the top, within which 
the brazier, or bowl, was placed; at others 
arms spread out horizontally, corresponding to 
the base, and upon these the vessel rested, the 
bottom being made flat for that purpose. Most 
of the examples in the Museum are very inter- 
esting as illustrations of this class of medieval 
domestic articles. One of the most primitive, 
alike in construction and decoration, is an 
Italian brazier-stand, of the fifteenth century, 
7,362—'61. The tripod base is very plain and 
simple, but the upper portion on which the 
brazier, which was flat bottomed, rested is 
formed of a triangular crosspiece, each end of 
it being decorated with a very rude representa- 
tion of the head of an animal, and an iron 
pendant ring hung ina staple. Each arm is 
supported by a spandrel-like bracket, within the 
frame of which is decorative pierced-work of 
every suggestive design. 

A smaller one, 7,809—’62, is smaller in 
general treatment, but with more detail in the 
stem and tripod. Thethree arms to support the 
brazier are curved for the reception of a semi- 
concealed brazier, about 12 inches in diameter, 
the ends having rudely wrought headsin f 
and chiselled work and pendant rings. e 
main or lower stem is of twisted iron, the upper 
stem being square, and decorated with chiselled 
zigzag ornament. ‘The accessory details are 
very primitive, and illustrate ‘in a remarkable 
degree the adaptation of ornamental forms to 
the material and mode of production. In this 
respect they merit the careful attention and 
study of the student. 

Another sixteenth-century brazier - stand, 
7,809—’62, of Italian design, is noticeable for 
the size and construction of the upper ring, 
which is nearly a yard in diameter. This 
appears, however, to have been a protection 
to the brazier itself, the ring and the recess 
for its reception is not more than 15 inches 
across, and rests upon a central stem and tri 
arrangement of a decorative character, the effect 
being enhanced by the supports to both the inner 
and outer ring Celag of twisted iron. The 
outer ring might have been intended as a rest 
for the arms of those assembled round the 
brazier for warmth. 

There are two stands, both fifteenth-century 
Italian, with vertical supports for lights, rising 
from one of the three arms on which the 
brazier rested. One, 1,731—’61, is very deco- 
rative in the details of the tripod and stand. 
These details are of forged and chiselled 
foliage, arranged in admirable contrast and 
well-considered proportions. They deserve 
careful examination and study, from their 
admirable and suggestive treatment and work- 
manship. The arms to support the brazier are 
horizontal, and from one of them springs a 
species of candelabrum. ‘This consists of a 
spiral of flowers, skilfully arranged and exe- 
cuted ; and below this, Toes the suakn stem, 
issues a branch on each side, bearing a candle- 


stick. 


but very effectively-f 
in _ of com eee 
verti stem rising from 
is quite plain, but a | Bree 
with a hook to support a lam: 
spandrel of similar character 
—= the lower arms. 
e two most artistic stands were 
ally used to support majolica pe 
They, too, are constructed as tri 
a ring on which the bowl and are fer 3 
seventeenth-century Italian. They were 
chased from the Bernal collection. 
smallest and most elegant, 1,747—'55, is of 
— ht steel, finished with a 
support is composed of 

and hammered steel, clamped upon the main 
curvilinear stays, which are 
aoe a = of myn brass are i 

rass rivets as decorative adjuncts. The 
xt = whole is light and elegant. The 
1,758—'55, is arranged for a deeper 
bowl, than the last, or one which = 
the — = rest upon a tri 
forms top of the tri 
supports and scrolls are not so elaborate as the 
last quoted example, but the li 
well arranged. ‘The tripod is fixed to a base 
wood of a decorative triangular form, and 
admirably carved figure of a satyr, also in wood, 


P 
suitable decorative works in 


use, such as flower-stands, card-tray stands, &c. 
There are only two examples of were 
dants, but both are of a high class in 
design and execution. An early = of 
seventeenth-century German work, "68, is 
one of the most suggestive and decorative pieces 
of wrought-iron work in the collection. It is 
between 7 and 8 feet long, and from 8 to 4 feet 
wide in the centre. The main stem is twisted 
in four strands, so to speak, of iron. This 
is crossed at ge oa by a foliated bar, the 
angles being concealed by a . executed 
rosette in repoussé iron. Scrolls 
ent start from the a ae 
and these spring i 
flowers also in repoussé. The a 
decorative feature of the work, however, , is the 
result produced by a series of spirals of 
forged round and running inside che groove 
the foliated scrolls. Thus the is 
a small and continuous spiral 1 running 
at right angles to, the main line ofa 
By this means great strength and 
effect is gained in one operation. 
from which the lamp would hang is 8 
head and neck in forged and 
Avery similar treatment is found in 1 
also a German example of seven! 
The decorative — boone, this 
is enhanced by gildi e , : 
painting the Y eied foliations a greyish blue: 
time the blue may have 
and rosettes are also 


ii 


i 


The 


ili; 


city and elegance 
which it is only right to say was 
the Museum in 1868 by Mr. George Weeks, of 
Isleworth. : 

There are only two candlesticks 

ial notice, these are of a rade 

tive oe ba dose however, 
has been carried out wi 
ingenuity of adaptation. They ot 
same date, about 1600, and are of 7 
manship. The most decorative, 4,269— ’ 
a trefoil flat base — with an 
i m 
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rted by an elaborately forged 
rs porebs of excellent design. 
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‘taclf is simply a flat ring in the centre of 
ie a th fim out of the scroll ornament 
below, and the candle would be inserted be- 
tween the ring, which is concave on one side, 
and the inner curve of the ring. The other 
candlestick, 4,270—’57, is much less ornamental; 
wrought-iron pillar, forged square, rests upon 
base formed of a sheet of iron wrought in the 
shape of aleaf. This is supported on three legs. 
To the pillar a scroll is attached, and thus 
supports the socket by a sliding arrangement, 
the lower end of the scroll acting as a spring 
to tighten the action of the sliding socket as it 
moves up and down. 

These two candlesticks are worthy of study 
by painters of sixteenth and seventeenth-cen- 
tury historical subjects, as throwing considerable 
light on the use of candles for artificial illumi- 
nation at those periods. 


Szcrion [X.—Toms Decorations. 


The extent to which decorative iron-work 
was employed in the construction of the exter- 
nal embellishment of tombs during the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuriescanonly 
be understood and appreciated by those who 
have made it a special business to note objects 
of this class in connection with the art and 
architecture of that period. There is only one 
example, however, at present in the South Ken- 
sington Museum ; and the acquisition of others 

ill be difficult, from the fact that when such 
works have been removed from the cathedrals 
and churches to which they originally belonged 
they have been hid away in crypts, and out- 
of-the-way places; thus perishing from damp 
and decay, or becoming so defaced by oxi- 
dation as to render them worthless as examples 
of decorative Art. Since the period at which 
the value of this class of mediswval Art-work 
was more recognised, it has been deemed a 
species of sacrilege to remove them from 
their origina] positions, and when restoration 
has not injured them, they have, at least, been 
cared for to the extent of an occasional elean- 
ing, and preservation by oil or varnish. It 
is not likely, therefore, that many will, in 
future, find their way into public museums. 

The specimen, 47—’67, now at South Kensing- 
ton, was brought from Snarford Church. It con- 
sists of one side of a hearse, or frame, for sup- 
porting the canopy over a tomb, and nine 
fragments of other portiows of the same work. 
Three of the latter are buttresses in forged 
iron; and another fragment is a column, evi- 
dently from one of the angles, forged square, 
with a twisted finial and ball. The other frag- 
ments are decorative details of the sides and 
the end. 

The side of the hearse, which is so far com- 
plete as to show the character of the whole 
design, is formed of a balustrade of twisted 
iron, that is, of bars forged together as a rope. 
Along the base runs a of charming 
design and. execution, and along the top is a 
brass plate with a Latin inscription in raised 
fifteenth-century English letters. Above are a 
series of admirably-designed and skilfully- 
forged ornaments, in the manner of fini 
~~ from a trefoil tracery in forged iron. 

e here conclude the series of articles on 
the decorative iron-work of the South Ken- 
sington Museum. In addition, however, to the 
objects noticed in the respective sections, there 
are a considerable number of miscellaneous 
sxamples of a high class, the examination of 
which will well repay the students of decora- 
tive Art in its application to metal-work, but 
which space will not allow of mention in detail. 

Gezorcs WALLIS. 


a 
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—>— 


PRIZE DRAWINGS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


A coutection of selected or prize drawings, 
by the pupils of the various schools connected 
with the Department of Science and Art, has 
been exhibited at South Kensington, in the 
Gallery over the Meyrick Armour Collec- 
tion. It is impossible to ‘examine this series 
of drawings without becoming aware that 


a@ very powerful and wholesome impulse 
has been given to the study of the an of 
design among us. It does not require a 


very long memory to recall the a nce of 
drawings, on the walls of the Royal Academy, 
far inferior to some of those which are now 


produced by pupils of different provincial and 
metropolitan schools. The competition is not 
confined to drawing alone ; it includes painting 
in monochrome and in colours, in oil and in 
water-colour. Nor have the directors of this 
competition shrunk from a yet more severe 
test of the capabilities of their pupils—a test, 
indeed, which no pupil can be expected satis- 
factorily to undergo. In the ante-chamber to 
the pss bons is a group of casts, at which the 
visitor gazes with a feeling of puzzle. They 
are, it would at first seem, well-known figures : 
the Venus of Milo = statuette), the head of 
the Belvidere Apollo, Seneca, the torso of 
Laocoon, and similar subjects; and yet there 
is a something about them inexplicable. It 
is not carelessness in casting, for the figures 
come out sharply from the mould. What is it 
that broadens the nose of Apollo, and smooths 
the thoughtful wrinkles of Seneca? When you 
find that these casts are taken from prize pi 
copies of the antique, the affair is intelligible 
enough. Nothing could be better for the 
education of the pupils. As to the other branch 
of the subject, the education of the public, we 
suggest that when the prizes have been allotted 
the casts should be destroyed. 

The instruction given in the Schools of Design 
is divided into twenty-three stages, the first 
being that of simple mechanical drawing with 
the aid of instruments. It is characteristic of 
the object kept in view by the ee gpemer vg that 
portraiture from life, anatomical studies, and 
figure-drawing in general, only rank as inferior, 
or intermediate, steps, in a course of which 
the highest stage is that of Art applied to 
design. Thus the fine bearded face of a man 
wearing a shadowy hat, which Miss Maria 
Thorp sends from Cork, and the charming 
head of a young woman, by Miss Donkin, from 
Oxford, receive only local competition prizes. 
The same distinction is awarded to a child's 
face—painted (according to the title) in sepia— 
from Dundee, a copy of a_ photograph, 
which is a work of rare merit. But a national 
gold medal (of which two only are offered 
is awarded to a set of designs for cups an 
saucers. Very delicate they are, no doubt, and 
in very correct keeping, but the Art which is 
thus cultivated is, after all, rather a handmaiden 
than a goddess. One cannot but feel that to post- 
pone a portrait to a tea-cup has a tendency to 
teach the pupil to look at Art as merely a com- 
mercial furtherance of the manufacturer, rather 
than as the 7 genius pegs y ged 
the inspiration of the poet, no less over 
the works of the painter, the sculptor, and 
the architect. 

The gold medals offered were ten: one for 
study from the antique; one for modellir 
from the antique; one for painting still life 
from nature in oil or water-colour; six for 
the best desi in the three classes of archi- 
tectural drawing, surface decoration, and plastic 
art; and one for a class not included in either 
of the above: twenty silver and fifty bronze 
medals are added. 

The architectural class is, as — Bat 
pected, the weakest, the prize design being 
rather commendable for execution than for 
idea. Lincoln sends the toe 
drawing (not original), a compartment of the 
arcade in the aisle of the choir, which has 
received a bronze medal. A gold medal has 
been given for a dead Rigen and thrush, 
from South Kensington 1. The same 
school has well earned a silver medal for a 
most characteristic drawing of < the Venus of 
Milo. A colossal head jof Minerva, only re- 
warded with a local prize, is the boldest draw- 
ing in the exhibition. Designs for silk and for 
lace, for papering and for carpeting, for book- 
binding and for jewelry, for carving and for 
porcelain, complete a series of efforts which are 
creditable, in a te high degree, to both 
upils and masters. Most of the prizes seem to 
oo beone off by the gentler sex. 




























































































OBITUARY. 


THOMAS ORLANDO SHELDON JEWITT. 


omen hag ver, a png 
ve for more a century 80 
familiar to the world, and whose signature 
of “O. Jewitt” has been well known for so 
long a time, died at his residence, Clifton 
V Camden Square, London, on the 
30th of May, in the seventieth year of his 


age. 

Mr. O. Jewitt, who was born in 1799, 
was the second son of the late Mr. Arthur 
Jewitt, of Duffield, in the county of Derby 
Ys the Yorkshire family of Jewitt), by 

wife, Martha Sheldon, and author of 
the “ of Lincoln,” “ History of 


Buxton,” and many other works, including 


some standard Manuals on ive, on 
Geometry, &c. ; his eldest brother being the 
late Rey. A. G. Jewitt, author of ‘‘ Wander- 
ings of Memory,” and other works; and 
his y very many years his junior 
—being Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, ¥SA. 
whose name is known asa contributor to 
the pages of the Art-Journal, and as an 
antiquarian writer. 

iengh eaguen "te Ue cated tek 

ught engraver. i 

days he nied considerable taste and skill 
in drawing; a taste in which he was, for- 
tunately, much en by his father, 


himself attempted wood-engraving along 
with his other accomplishments. Si 
years ago wood-engraving was, with the 


us, ’ 
Spotless cach effeets as he desived ; for 
he never in his early life saw an engraver 
at work, and never received the 
instruction from any one. Many of his 
early wood-cuts were ved upon pieces 
of pear-tree wood, tree wood, 


, being the closest 
grained woods he could get until he pro- 
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became not only a proficient himeelf, but 
taught four of his younger brothers, besides 
other = among whom was Professor 
P. H. De otte, of King’s College. 

In 1818 the family removed from York- 
shire, where they were then residing, to 
Duffield, near Derby; and here the young 
artist continued his profession, gradually 
extending his connections, and working his 
way up to fame, being sought after far and 
near to illustrate topographical and other 
works. Here it was that the connection, 
which has lasted till his death, between 
himself and Mr. Parker, the architectural 
publisher, of Oxford, commenced, and here 
it was that tho illustrations for the ‘‘ Me- 
morials of Oxford,” the first editions of the 
*« Glossary of Architecture,” the ‘‘ Domestic 
Architecture of England,” &c., &c.—works 
by which the names of J. H. Parker and 
O. Jewitt will be long known—were exe- 
cuted. In 1838 Mr. Jewitt removed to 
Oxford, settling at Headington, near that 
city, it being deemed more convenient for 
his professional labours that he should be 
near to the firm with which he had become 
so closely connected. Here he remained 
several years, and ultimately removed to 
— where he resided to the time of his 

th 


As architectural engraver and draughts- 
man, Mr. O. Jewitt had for many years 
stood at the head of his profession—a posi- 
tion to which he was fully entitled by the 
fidelity, the beauty, and the delicacy of 
detail of his work. It were needless to 
attempt to enumerate the immense number 
of works which he wholly or partially illus- 
trated. It is sufficient to say that the 
many architectural and antiquarian works 
published by Mr. Parker owe a fair share 
of their fame to the part he took, not only 
in their artistic, but in their literary pre- 
paration ; and that among the others ob his 
most successful works may be named 
Murray’s “‘ Cathedrals,” Scott’s ‘Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey,” Mr. Street's works 
on Venice and Spain, and numberless 
others, published by various firms. The 
engravings he executed for some of the 
earlier numbers of the Building News are 
really fine: in delicacy and solidity of work 
they rival steel-plate work. Two of them 
we have framed and hanging before us as 
we write: one of them is “The Grand 
Bntrance to the Inner Court of Burleigh 
House, Northamptonshire ;” the other ““A 
Tomb in the Monastery of Farral, Segovia.” 
Mr. O. Jewitt was an active member of the 
Oxford Architectural, and of other Socie- 
ties; and was a member of the Archwological 
Institute, to whose journal he contributed 
some papers. He also contributed occasion- 
= other publications. 

: . Jewitt was an accomplished natural- 
ist, an enthusiastic botanist, and a dear 
lover of nature. His illustrations to Har- 
vey’s ‘‘ Seaweeds,” to Bentham’s “ British 
Flora,” and to Reeve’s ‘‘ Land and Fresh- 
water Mollusks,” are sufficient to show 
that he was as much at home in all the de- 
tails of natural history as he was in those 
of architecture. In the latter of these 
works almost all the slugs and snails were 
captured by himself and drawn by him 
from the specimens themselves. He had 
uring his life made large entomological 
botanical collections. He was a man of 
most retiring and exemplary habits, 

his loss will be much felt. 


(We have several other notices in type, 
vat are compelled to postpone their inser- 


mon 


from 





THE PORTRAIT-PICTURE OF 
THOMAS WRIGHT. 


—_— 


‘Tue CoNDEMNED CELL’ is the title of 
a picture 
honour of 
Prison inner ae \ 


inted by Mr. C. Mercier, in 
Thomas Wright, known as ‘‘ The 
ist,” at the request of 
the committee of a large body of subscribers 
desirous of commemorating the labours of 
Mr. Wright in the noble cause which seems 
to have been the chief, purpose of his life. 
Two copies of the painting have been made ; 
and the three are, or will be, distributed 
thus:—one in the, Guildhall,” London ; 
one in Manchester; and the,third in Sal- 
ford, where the movement originated. Mr. 
W. T. Davey is about to’execute a large 
engraving of the subject; and an impres- 
sion of the plate is to ‘be given to “‘ every 
prison, ragged school, refuge, and reform- 
atory in the kingdom.” Its value as teach- 
ing a great moral lesson has been earnestly 
advocated by many eminent divines and 
public. writers. Mr. Wright, who in his 
earlier,-and, indeed, .in his. later’ days, 
worked in a Manchester iron foundry, is 
now in: his .ninetieth »year. - During a 
term long exceeding half a century, he 
has been occupied in *his mission of 
mercy,’and many hundreds of reclaimed 
wanderers from the paths of rectitude tes- 
tify to the good and lasting effects of his 
ministrations.. About thirty years ago a 
public subscription; headed by the Queen 
with a donation,of £200, was raised, and 
sufficient. funds were collected to purchase 
for him an annuity of £200; | but ‘freedom 
pecuniary anxieties and manual 
labour only quickened this modern Howard 
to ter diligence in ‘his Christian'work, 
which he yet pursues with the enthusiasm 
of his manhood’s prime, if with diminished 
physiedl strength. em 
6 picture, presented by the subscribers 
to the City of London, was accepted by the 
Lord. Mayor and Corporation, at the.Guild- 
hall; with forms. and ceremonies hi 
unknown in the great capital-of the:world. 
It tells well ‘for Art-progréss ; for Art has 
had no such honour conferred upon'it in 
England within actual memory. iiily, 
the laudation mainly appertained to ‘the 
good and great old’ man—the hero of the 
day—a day labourer for bread, whose life 
has been spent in acts of mercy, and whose 
name .is, high on, the list. of those who 
** loved his fellow men.” . He is not repre- 
sénted ‘as* Lord’ Shaftesbury . saw~ him, 
‘‘ wearing.a paper :cap and +fustian jacket, 
and besmeared with evidences of: his’ daily 
toil;” but his hand resis on the head ‘of a 
condemned prisoner, whose way to eterni 
has been “‘smoothed” by the Book whi 
the philanthropist holds in his other hand. 
The picture, the figures in which are life- 
size, will hang side by side with portraits 
of renowned soldiers and statesmen in the 
Guildhall of London City,—by many, more 
revered and beloved than ‘they all;” and 
London has done itself honour by according 
honour to one who has fought many bat- 
tles and won many victories in the cause of 
his Master, Christ. The event is one that 
should not be passed over in silence; it 
may be classed among the most startling, 
yet encouraging, incidents of our time, and 
when it is entered in the chronicles of the 
City, there will be no story there more to 
its true glory. The artist, Mr. Mercier, 
obtained also his share of applause: the 
picture is a work of very great merit: a 
striking likeness, and is in all respects 
hos, the high distinction conferred 
ni 





THE SONG OF THE SHIRT, 


*ROM THE STATUE BY MARSHALL woop 


Mr. Tom Hoop, jun., in his 
remarks to the collected works of 
father, says :—‘‘ The appearance of ‘The 
Song of the Shirt’ was, undoubtedly, the 
first thing am ph pad attention to Hood as 
& serious poet of great power. 

a immediate and Ite succes 
author was not unnatural] 
and of the it wee 
whose it was written.” 
the sensation caused by this most 
poem— ic even imi 
universal, and set all classes 
the hardships endured by the 
women; and there is no: doubt j 
way to legislative enactments, 
lg 
pulsory ur in the 

greatly ameliorated the condition of 
employed. But the “ shirtmaker,” 
others of a similar class, such as the “ 
man-tailor,” come not within the 
workers whom the law guards agai 
oppression, even when submission to the 
yoke is voluntarily yielded to—but, from 
necessity: their wor) are their own 
miserable dwellings, and it is to the tenants 
of half-furnished rooms and attics that 
Hood’s immortal poem especially appli 


contemplate such an object can never yield 
gratification, though it cannot fail to enlist 
in its fayour commiseration, resulting, 
haps, in efforts to remedy the evil, of whi 
it stands a lasting rebuke. Art has various 
missions to fulfil; ehe has to teach lessons 
of wisdom, of benevolence, of noble and 
heroic deeds, no less than to minister 
the delights of the eye; a 
Mr. Marshall Wood's tearless 
inculcate, is one of sym 
miserable. The success of 
pe i _—" ives additi 
e ap t was possi 
fancy to exhibit the seamstress 
half-clad: it is more than li 
her “‘ home ” such is her ni 
Fatigued with her “7 toil, 
thrown the work on which she is «1 
listlessly across the knees; and 
foot resting on a straw and lean- 
ing ‘ her -erazed head on her hand, 
realises painfully the woman’s soliloquy :— 
“ Work—work—work ! 
From weary chime to chime, 
W ork—work—work ! 
As prisoners work for crime ; 
apeeeeneetiny 
mil the heart Go eick, and the brain benumb'd, 
As well as the weary hand. as 


“Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my 
And the grass beneath my feet— 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want : 
And the walk that costs a meal! 


“Oh! but for one short hour! 
A respite, however brief! 
No blessed time for Love or Hope, 


Were it not that the public exhibition of 

such a statue would be a disgraceful protest 

to our social economy, the PoPe. ie 
painfull impressive 

be in the neighbourhood of some one of out 








great ‘‘ marts of industry.” 
$$ ———— 























ENGRAVED BY W.ROFFE. FROM THE STATUE BY M WOO! 
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il-pictures on the spot, and making a very large number of 

Sobhes in pencil. Mr. Cooke’s more recent trips have been to 

Venice, where he pointed during Biome to the Adriatic, 

the east and south coast of Spain, Gibraltar, Cadiz, Seville, 

Madrid, also in Morocco, on the coast of Barbary, in Friesland, | wards hi f 

North Germany, and the Baltic, Denmark and Sweden: and as a| of the two pictures that 

member of the Alpine Club, he made numerous drawings on the | Royal Academy in 1835. _ 1 

higher Alps, in Switzerland, Piedmont, &c. Nor must we omit becalmed,’ Havre in the 

to mention that on the laying down of the first Atlantic cable he | barge, off Gravesend.’ In the threes years he 

spent six weeks on each occasion at Valencia, and on board the | among others, ‘ Mending the Bait-net, § Kp 

Agamemnon: here he commenced his series of highly-finished | Sloops, &c., off Granville ;’ ‘ Collecting Sea-weed in St, 
ictures in oil to illustrate the chief geological features of the | Bay, Jersey,’ ‘ Dutch boats on the Y, near Zaandam,’ 
ritish coast. Institution, now unhappily no longer in existence, 
We have entered upon these details—possibly ra Fae. think | considered a kind of nursery for young pai Pe 

unnecessarily—to let our readers know how industriously this | strength; and it was in our notice of the exhibition of 








artist has been occupied from his very earliest childhood in| year in which the Art-Journal was established, that wo 
qualifying himself for the Art he professes ; and also to show the | wrote :—-‘‘ Mr. E. W. Cooke exhibits some — 

range of country where he has studied. And if it be asked what | the most interesting of which are a series of pictures of 
results have followed all these years of travel by land and by sea, | brandt’s Mill, near Leyden, taken under various aspects, within and 
and all the close observation of nature and of marine and land | without ; and two ‘bits,’ ‘Sorting Shrimps’ and ‘Dutch 
architecture, the reply must be sought in the series of paintings | Boats.’” But in the following year his contributions extorted 
which, scarcely without a year’s intermission, have hung on the| from us still higher praise:—‘* No. 44, E. W. ’ 


Drawn by E. M. Wimperis.) H.M.8. “TERROR” IN THE ICE OF FROZEN STRAIT, APRIL, 1837. 


Pier—Sloop returning to Port,’ one of the best works in the | contributions are almost invariably 
exhibition; a work of which the English school may justly terms. There i beyond w 
be proud. It is as true to nature as nature is to hersel? wei sae can 
Mr. Cooke has this year established his reputation; he exhibits | reached undi } 
largely, and, without an exception, all his pictures are excel- | its limits. And thus it is, that for the last quarter 
lent. No. 174, Scheveling nds,’ and No. 188, ‘A Dutch | Mr. Cooke has annually placed before the public a 
ish-waggon,’ have ups of fi exquisitely painted ; | pictures which, whatever the localities : 
every — is carefully finshed and the effect of the Phole is earl these are sufficiently diversified —manifest 
admirable.” To the same gallery he sent, in the year following, | marine painter that have elicited from time to — 
. four pictures, three of which were sold soon after the exhibition | admiration even from the most exacting critics. 
opened : two of these, ‘Mont St. Michel—Peasants returning to | these can be enumerated here. 
Ponterson on the Approach of the Tide,’ and ‘ French Herring- | Taking first his Dutch and North Sea 
boat running into the Port of Havre-de-Grace,’. realised 160 (1849) is beautiful from the profound 
guineas ae i large me a ont date, an for the works of a | every object; the nage vce ~ 
com vely young painter: the first of the two named was listlessly, the glassy 
masthead by the late Marquis of Lansdowne. The directors of | ripple, oa the very clouds indicate that not a og: pa 
the Institution awarded to the painter one of the four prizes | be felt in the upper regions. As & contrast to os 
offered for works of distinguished merit. ‘Shrimpers and Mon- | point out, ‘A North Sea Breeze on the Dutch 955), & 
tois on the Sands of St. Michel, Normandy,’ exhibited at the Suhecen Hauling the Pinck out of the Surf At : 24 
Academy in 1843, was, perhaps, the best picture he had hitherto | composition, wherein everything shows — Pape boat for- 
produced. off the sea, and the surf is ing @ breach over Bi? atyle 
Referring to the notes appended to our catalogues of the ward.. The work unites the artists earlier freshness "over 
Academy exhibition from year to year we find that Mr. Cooke’s with his matured experience. . ‘ Thunder - cloud passing 
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. , . i . o- 
the Dutch Coast—Tide on the Turn’ (1857), shows little else with the wiid waves sifting through the bones of her, and the 
than along stretch of sandy shore, with a boat oot | fngie figure waiting on the desolate ship's deck, and saved by ite 
figures, but all painted with masterly effect, and thorough | faithfulness.” 
minuteness of detail; this latter is strikingly visible in all It is a wondrous change of scenery from the low coast of Hol- 
Mr. Cooke’s works. A bright ace =D > ah ‘ Zuyder Zee | land and the rough waves of the North Seas to the quiet waters 
—Fishing Oraft in a Calm * (1860), pain th great truth, and | of the Adriatic and the pi architecture of Venice, of 
in most agreeable harmony of colour. To these may be added | which Mr. Cooke has, during the twenty years, given us so 
‘ Broekenhaven, @ Fishing Port of the Zuyder Zee’ (1842); ‘Ant- | many beautiful examples. “alm sea-glories of Venice,” to 
werp, from the Scheldt— ” (1844) ; ‘ Dutch Fishing: boats | adopt Mr. Ruskin’s p , have feos skilful and ite 
off the Booms, Amsterdam’ (1850); ‘Dutch Fishing-pincks of | delineator in the artist whom uysen and Van der Velde 
Egmont-aan-Zee hauling off Shore’ (1854); ‘ Dutch Trawlers at | would have welcomed in Holland. These Venetian pictures are 
Anchor,’ and ‘Catalan Bay, Gibraltar’ (1863),—the latter not | so numerous as to preclude even a bare enumeration of them with- 
only beautiful as a picture, but extraordinary as an example of | out far exceeding our prescribed limits; but what is specially 
ogical painting; ‘ Ruins of a Roman Bri »’ (1863), and the | noticeable in them is that Mr. Cooke here shows himself as truth- 
uge skeleton whale, under the title of ‘A Visitor from High ful in representing the architecture of these palatial residunces 
Latitudes,’ a singular and striking work, with many others. — and magnificent ecclesiatical edifices as he does in that of a Dutch- 
A noble picture by this artist, ‘The Goodwin Light-Ship— | man’s pinck or an English fishing-boat. Then, too, he has 
Morning after a Gale,’ exhibited at the Academy in 1857, was occasionally exhibited pictures of Shenish scenery, Cologne, 
thus spoken of by Mr. Ruskin at the time :—‘‘ Very awful, after Coblentz, Fhrenbreitatein, views on the African coast, and that 
we have looked at it a little while; at least that bronze vessel of Spain: our own has been almost neglected by him. 
is so to me—a ship that is not, and yet is—the true spectre ship, three subjects Mr. Cooke has afforded us the opportunity of 
whose sight is destruction ; nor less so the skeleton of the boat engraving are very diversified. The first, ‘Tux Cuvuncu or Sra. 


Drawn by E. M. Wimperis.) FRENCH LUGGER RUNNING INTO CALAIS HARBOUR. [Engraved by J. and G. P. Nicholls. 


Marra Detia Satvrs, Venice,’ exhibited in 1862, isa bright, | Another of his favourite pursuits has been the collecting objects 
silvery, daylight scene, clear and transparent in colour. La of Italian medisoval Art, and latterly forming a large and valu- 
occasionally painted the same subject under the effect of sunset. | able collection of Venetian ae. many examples of which are , 
What a contrast to it is offered in the next subject, ‘H.M.S. TzrRor | now on loan to the South Kensington Museum. He was elected , 
IN THE ICE OF Frozen Srratr, April, 1837.’ Here we have a more Associate of the Royal Academy in 1851, and member in 1864, 
vivid idea of the awful perils of arctic navigation than any written |and a Fellow of the following scientific societies : — The 
Po fog path Em Fol ggg ep ed rg open ry 
os e current of the bi to upon. In arrange- | n ’ ; e 

ment of materials and truth of execution the i all is a master- | of the British Association, the Architectural Museum, at which he 
work. It was exhibited at the Academy in 1860. A contrast to | delivered the 
both the above is the ‘Frencn LUGGER RUNNING INTO CALAIS | est ( 
Harzovr,’ exhibited in 1854. Hereall is lifeand motion ; clouds, | Fine Arts, Alpi 
water, and vessels battling with stormy wind. Waves were | of Stockholm 
never painted with more vitality and freedom than here. _ | enrolled 

It was remarked‘at the outset of this notice that Mr. Cooke is | 
entitled to be considered asa man of science as well as an artist. 
In his various journeys he collected a large mass of botanical 
specimens, and objects of natural history, mostly marine. He 
has devoted much study to this science, and especially to the 
growth of ferns under glass, and in “ Ward’s Cases;” and 
also to the study of the niceeeeres, eventing the object disc which 


his name, and is well in the scientific world. 
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CASKET PRESENTED TO 
CHARLES JAMES MONK, ESQ., M.P. 


upTLess many of our readers are cognizant 
ae bee that it is to the untiring labours of 
Mr. Monk, one of the members for Gloucester, in 
the House of Commons, her Majesty’s revenue 
officers owe their — Bs gah ae : of 
electoral voters, a privilege from which even 
the frst Reform ‘Bill had debarred them. 
Through Mr. Monk’s strenuous efforts alone 
the Bill which confers on them parliamentary 
franchise has recently become law; and in 
acknowledgment of his valuable services a 

neral desire was expressed that there should 
be conveyed to this gentleman some token of 
the gratitude entertained for him by the thirty- 
six thousand officers of the Government whom 
his exertions had caused to be placed on the 
electoral roll. 

Mr. Monk, however, declined to accept any 
testimonial whatever, and consented only to 
receive an address from the committee who had 
undertaken the task of procuring subscriptions. 
These gentlemen, as they were prevented by 
the expressed desire of the hon. member—a 
feeling of delicacy that is most creditable to 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


THE FORTIETH EXHIBITION. 


Ir may startle some of our readers to know that 
this society is forty years old ; more than that, 
indeed, for it has not had an exhibition every 
year since its foundation. We cannot say it has 


“ flourished ;" but it has undoubtedly kept alive | 
the Art-element in Ireland, and given an im- | 


petus to artists who afterwards found more 
roductive “ patronage” in England than they 
id in their own country. 
= The history of the Academy is thus briefly 
told. It was os by Charter of his 
late Most Gracious Majesty George IV., in the 
ear 1824, re-organized under a new Charter 
in 1861, and to Thirty Constituent 
Members. It was originally endowed with an 
Academy House and suitable Exhibition Gal- 
leries through the munificence of one of its own 
Members, the late Francis Jounston, Esq., 
Architect, and President of the Academy. 
A gallery for the reception of antique statues 
and modern works ef sculpture was supplied in 
1830 by Mrs. Jounston, widow of the late 
President, Francis Jounston, 
having purchased ground adjoining, erected 
thereon a very appropriate 
and presented it gratuitously to the members 
of 8, ae. 

i was indeed absclutel necessary, for, 
although it receives from Gevunet annually 
£300, without such assistance it 
continued to exist. 

The ident, at this time, is Thomas A. 
l Jones, . 


Esq., who, | 
ditional edifice, | 


could not have | 


him—from accepting such equivalent for ser- 
vices rendered as og i to offer him, de- 
termined to embody itself in a form 
that would make it an heir-loom in his family. 
They eateastoh he semnying out of their to 
Messrs. Marcus Ward Co., of the 
Works, Belfast, who have also an establishment 
‘in London. This firm, whose beautiful. and 
| artistic productions we have alluded to and 
engraved on former occasions, has long given 
| special attention to such works as that required 
| by the committee. The address to Mr. Monk 
| made its a in the form of a volume, 
| designed and executed by Messrs. Ward. It is 
| written on panels of vellum, in Church text en- 
| riched with elaborate illuminated work, rivalling 
| the best productions of medisval time in design 
| and execution. Each leaf, or panel, contains a 
view of some building which has reference to the 
| circumstances that called forth the presentation ; 
| as, the three Revenue Departments, the Custom 
| House, Houses of Parliament, &c., &c. : 
| end of the book are autographs of the committee. 
| The binding of the volume is superb ; but it is to 
the beautiful Casket which ines it that we 
| would now more particularly refer: the engray- 
ing here introduced shows its character. It is 
entirely of leather-work, in Levant morocco : 








his immediate predecessor, Catterson Smith. 
Unhappily, the unsettled condition of Ire- 
land is, and has long been, hostile to the 
fosterage and encouragement of Art, and Irish 
artists, like the Blakes and O’Donnels, of whom 
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the poet sings, are too much compelled to | tiful 


seek, if not always to find, among strangers 
“the that at home they had sought for 
in vain.” But that the “strangers” cordially 
| welcome them is sufficiently proved : among the 
most esteemed and honoured of the painters and 
sculptors of the Royal Academy and other 
societies in England are men who were born 
| and educated in Ireland: they have found the 
| Saxons their warmest friends and “ patrons.” 

| The Fortieih Exhibition is creditable to the 
| school : aided by several valuable loans (espe- 


| cially the Powerscourt, Turner, and the contri- | i 


| butions of the Lord-Lieutenant, J. A. Aitkin, 
| Esq., and others), the collection in Abbey 
| Street has been made agreeable and instructive. 
_ Our remarks may be limited to the produc- 
| tions of native artists: generally they “ hold 

their ow.” side by side with their English and 
| Scotch competitors. 

Among portraits, we may name first those of 
Mr. Carrerson Smrru : the painter is surpassed 
by none of those who exhibit in London. His 
successor, Mr. Jones, is a large contributor— 
sending no less than a dozen works—the best 
of which area lovely Irish girl. “A FairStudent,’ 
| and a most touching picture entitled, ‘ All that’s 
| left of him.’ A <0 of Dr. Lyons isa power- 
| ful production, by J. B. Brennan, of Cork. 

In landscape Art the Exhibition is very 
| mising: we could see few “ sketches”’ anyw 
| of greater merit than those of Mr. B. Cotizs 


» an artist less known to fame than Warkrrs—principally of Killarney and its ad- 


M’Evor; while three 
Epwi Hayes, would attract notice 


Le 


exhibition in any 


applause in {any ~ 


e may also mention in terms 
supe eee 
ere are some works of 
character, manifesting thought 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


Romuz.—A work has been actually commenced 
here which will fill the mind of every 
reader of the Art - Journal with horror. 
lt is no less than the gilding of the dome of 
St. Peter’s, and the statues of the twelve apostles 
on the e. The Observatore says that the 
cost will 150,000 francs; but then “ it will 
look like heaven itself!” Of course, in addition 
to the spoiling of the dome, we shall never see 
another illumination; never more will that 
wondrous outline be traced in fire against the 
darkening sky, and then leap forth in glory 
from cross to basement! All artistic Rome is 
groaning: many say that the results will be 
anything but edifying, as no one will ever wish 
to go to such a place as heaven, if the gilt 
dome and the gingerbread apostles of St. Peter’s 
are to be taken for correct representations of 
what it is like.—A worthier object has occupied 
Mr. J. W. Wood, the rising sculptor. It is a 
statue of Michael the archangel. A nobler con- 
ception modern sculpture has hardly seen. The 
archangel stands erect over his fallen foe; one 
hand presses down the head, while the other 
wields a sword of flame, with which he is prepar- 
ing to strike the final thrust. There is a calm 
dignity and power which never doubts of victory ; 
light seems to beam from the face; while the evil 
one, writhing and struggling, has grasped his 
antagonist in impotent rage and agony. It is 
not possible, while looking at the grou, to forget 
the words “It shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.’’—Miss Foley has com- 
pleted the clay model of a most graceful group, 
‘The Boy and Kid.’ An Italian peasant child 
is feeding a pet kid over his shoulder; but 
the work is scarcely — to her design for a 
Fountain. Three boys have taken shelter under 
a tall, over-arching water-plant, from whose 
broad leaves the rain pours. One looks up to 
watch the rain, another shrinks back, while 
the third puts his foot into the water to show 
that he is not afraid. 

Paris.—A curious discovery has somewhat 
recently been made in the ancient church of St. 
Gervais. In repairing the wainscoting of one 
of the side chapels on the left of the nave, the 
workmen detected a small secret door that led 
into an inner chapel, or chamber, the existence of 
which seems to have been entirely unknown. 
The walls of the chamber were found to be 
entirely covered with excellent paintings of the 

issance period, in thorough preservation, 
and of real interest. Few churches in Paris are 
richer in artistic relics than St. Gervais, which 
contains a fine picture by Albert Durer, and a 
remarkable example of Raffaelle’s master, Peru- 
gino.—The Chilian Government havi last 
year offered premiums to the sculptors of France 
for an equestrian statue of General O’ Higgins, 
the liberator of Chili from the, dominion of 
Spain, and whose death occurred in 1824, ten 
designs were submitted in competition : of these 
that by M. Carrier-Belleuse carried off the first 
prize, and that by MM. Deloye and Saint- 
Coloma, two young sculptors, the second. Our 
readers will remember that within the last few 
months we have engraved in the Art-Journal 
two groups of sculpture by M. Carrier-Belleuse. 
—The valuable collection of old pictures formed 
by Count Koucheleff-Besborodko, in St. Peters- 
burg, was sold by auction in the month of 
June, The most prominent examples, some 
of which realised very high prices, were the 
following :—‘ A Dutch Musician,’ £136 ; 
The Caravan,’ Berghem, £308; ‘ Ford,’ 
Berghem, £208; ‘The Quay at Amsterdam,’ 
G. Berkheyden, with figures by A. Van der 
Velde, from the cabinet of the Duc de Choiseul, 
£800; ‘Italian Landscape—S ’ J. Both, 
£552 ; ‘Quay of the Slaves, Venice, i 
£348 ; ‘Quay of the Arsenal and Port of Venice,’ 
etti, £280; ‘Pastures near Dordrecht,’ 
Cuyp, £800 ; ‘Landscape, with Bathers,’ 
Dean’ gota ot a Guard-house,’ John Le 
ucq, ; ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ Vandyke 
£116; ‘The Birds and the Peacock,’ J. F : 
£644 ; ‘St. Catherine,’ Garofolo, £210; ‘The 
Hermit,’ Greuze, £2,200,—bought for the Em- 
ss Eugénie; ‘A Mounted Cavalier near a 
Well,” Du “Jardin, £440; ‘Les Joueurs de 





Morra,’ Du Jardin, £560; ‘Shepherd and 
Flock,’ Du Jardin, £760; ‘Herd passing a 
Ford,’ Du Jardin, £740 ; ‘The Chemist,’ Micris, 
£460—from the of the Palais-Royal ; 
‘St. John,’ Murillo, £700; ‘The Ballad t, 
Ostade, £196; ‘Fight of rane P. Potter, 
£1,980; ‘The Philistines struck with the Plague,’ 
N. Poussin, £360—a replica of the picture in 
the Louvre; ‘The Virgin and Infant Jesus,’ 
G. C. Procaccini, £144; ‘Mountainous Land- 
scape with Figures,’ Pynacker, £208; ‘ Christ 
with the Reed,’ Rembrandt, £760 ; ‘ The Sluice,’ 
Ruysdael, £1,072, bought by Mr. Rutter for 
the National Gallery; ‘Landscape,’ Ruys- 
dael, with figures bathing by Poelemburg, 
£256; ‘An Old Man,’ Teniers, £1,004—from 
the gallery of the Palais-Royal; ‘A Village 
Féte,’ Teniers, £1,000; ‘ Young Girl drinking,’ 
Terburg, £400—from the collection of the Duc 
de Choiseul; ‘A Hunt in the Woods,’ A. Van 
der Velde, £1,980; ‘The Woman taken in 
Adultery,’ Paul Veronese, £740; ‘La Curée,’ 
Wouvermans, £800; ‘The Farrier,’ Wouver- 
mans, £780—from the Choiseul gallery ; ‘Com- 
bat near the Skirts of a Wood,’ ts, £490. 
It has been stated that the sum of £26,660 was 
offered for the entire collection and declined : 
the sale realised £33,532, including, however, 
several pictures understood to have been bought 
in,—as the ‘Fighting Bulls,’ ‘The Woman 
taken in Adultery,’ the ‘ St. John,’ the ‘ Christ 
with the Reed,’ the ‘ Pastures near Dordrecht,’ 
and one of Canaletti’s pictures.*—Among the 
pictures and other works of Art belonging 
to the late Marquis de Maison, sold.on the 
10th of June and two following days, were 
these paintings :—‘ Madeleine Blonde,’ Greuze, 
£1,960, said to have been bought for our 
National Gallery; ‘Study of the Head of the 
Madeleine Blonde,’ £400; ‘Madeleine Brune,’ 
Greuze, £1,320; ‘Le Concert Champétre,’ Pater, 
£4,000; ‘La Toilette,’ Watteau, £520—both 
purchased by the Marquis of Hertford—and 
‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ Sir J..Reynolds, £162. A 
life-size bust, in marble, of Mdlle. Duthé, signed 
“F, Houdon, 1781,” sold for £588.—A strange 
and untoward incident has caused no little excite- 
ment in the Paris Art-circles. M. Chenavard 
tendered, it appears, to the State, as a free gift, 
his large picture of the Divina Tragedia—and 
it was rejected by the Director-General of the 
Imperial Museum, Count Nieuwerkerke! ine 
tlle lachryme. ‘The work has been emphatically 
noticed in our last number—in our account of 
the late French exhibition. I‘ p»rporiz to indi- 
cate, in mystic illustration, the triumph of 
Christianity over P: ism. It is obviously a 
composition of great intellectual labour, and for 
due appreciation requires a careful and critical 
analysis. Stamped, ree it ar ae 
is with the idiosyncrasy of an original, poetic 
mind, and it fully sustains the credit of the 
artist, who in 1853 won the Legion of Honour, 
and in 1855 the’ first-class medal. It would 
be a mockery to compare it with the clever 
Academic commonplace of M. Bouguereau’s 
‘Olympus,’ or M. Bonnat’s coarsely conceived, 
and as coarsely painted, ‘ Assumption,’ to which 
it was adjudged to yield the chief honours of the 
Central pone Hall. The picture has ~~ 
rejected, and much indignation is consequen 
excited. Hereupon, the nice question g 
broadly put, has the Count Nieuwerkerke the 
right, in virtue of his functions, to repudiate a 
work such as this, tendered, not to him officially, 
nor to his Imperial master, but to the nation. 

Municu.—There are now unusual attractions 
to visit this city, three exhibitions having been 
opened during th month, and will remain 
open till October. ese are the General Inter- 
national Exhibition of Art in the Crystal Palace; 
in connection with this, and in the same build- 
ing, the Local Industrial Exhibition; and, 
thirdly, in the old building for the exhibition 
of works of Art, an exhibition of paintings of 
the old masters, the pro of private persons. 
The arrangements by the railway com- 
panies to issuecircular tickets forthirty days will 
afford tourists ample time to visit Munich. The 
National G been re-arranged by the 
indefatigable efforts of Director Foltz. 

* It will be seen by referenee to the “ Picture Sales,” on 
the next page, that some of these works have been 
brought over to England, and re-sold here. 


PICTURE SALES. 
Amoxo a considerable number of pictures 


and Pheasant,’ ‘ 
(Wheeler) ; ‘ Bird’s-nest,’ H. Le Jeune, 
A.R.A., £157 (Vokins); ‘A Welsh Pool, 
T, Creswick, R.A., £177 (Vokins) ; te oo 
Mary,’ T. Faed, R.A., £315 (Sharpe) ; th- 
ful unto Death,’ E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., 
( w); ‘Devonshire Scenery,’ F. R. Lee, 
, £110 (Bowers); ‘Mountain Scenery, 
North Wales,” F. R. R.A., with sheep by 
T. 8. Cooper, R.A., £178 (Bowers). 


On the 22nd of May the fol i ’ 
with numerous others of less mes Bret 
sold 4 Messrs. Christie, Manson, Woods : 
—‘ A Ferry-House near a River,’ O. Stanfield, 
R.A., 145 ga. (Walker); ‘A Mountain Snow 
Scene,’ with sheep, T. 8. Cooper, R.A., 146 + 
A sat ‘ Newark Abbey on the Vey,’ J. M. 

- Turner, R.A., painted for the late Lord De 
Tabley, and subsequently in the collections of 
Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., and the late Mr. John 
Allnatt, of Clapham, 1,250 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Dover,’ 
J. W. M. Turner, R.A., the engraved picture, 
700 'gs. (Agnew) ; ‘The Soaring Sea-gull high 
around the Clouds,’ &c., P. Graham, a coast- 
scene, never exhibited, 380 gs. (Mills); ‘A 
Sunny 7 cows a 5. Cooper, R.A., 
210 gs. (Walker) ; ‘ The Disobedient Prophet,’ 
J. Linnell, 720 gs. Dara gery be- 
longed to the late Mr. J. M. Thelfall, of Man- 
chester ; ‘ Re * a cow, two and a 
gost, ae, & , RA, 146 ge. (Vokins) ; 

¢ Dame-School,’ A. Rankley, 105 gs. (Brooks); 
‘Cows and Sheep,’ T. 8. Cooper, R.A., 121 gs. 
(Palser). A collection of water-colour draw- 
ings was sold at the same time, but the prices 
realised were comparatively low. 


On the 4th of June Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods commenced selling the collection of 
water-colour drawings and oil-pictures formed 
by the late Mr. Thomas Brown, formerly one of 
the partners in Messrs. and Co.'s 
eminent publishing house : the sale extended over 
five days, 80 large was the number of the “ lots.”’ 
The drawings included’ exam most of the 
better known artists in this it of Art, 
more especially those of the older school. The 
following are most noteworthy :-—*‘ Landscape— 
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Collins, R.A., 246 — es - 
5. Gor, 0 - ioe ; 
‘The "Beas of Llanberia; ‘D. Cox," 186. ge 
(Agnew); ‘A Welsh Landscape,’ with a man on 
a horse, in conversation with two women, 
D’ cox, 102 Bartlett); ‘Harvest Field,’ 
ow gs. ( 
hoover Costio Sa the Chane, ©. Son, Se 
Agnew . * Landsca ’ ; it 
a ising denote vent.te. Dewint, 
86 f ‘ooth); ‘ Fountains Abbey, ag mee d 
oa , i _ org mene 98 ge 
(Vokins.), * View in dictlands er S»- (Beker 
Abbey,’ on ‘Kanes Raton! two fine ——_ 
of. Giirtin 10 oe Ae tmat a" Boy. with > 
wing are . Hunt:— 
Pitcher” 120 oes a a 7 - 
(Agnew): ‘Interior,’ with a lady with a wiol-de- 
gamba, 131 gs. (Tooth) ; -_ Blackberries, 


and Haws,’ 217 gs. (Addington) ; 
Plums,’ &c., 117 gs. (Bartlett) ; ‘Interior of a 
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which were comparatively small, and did not 
reach high prices. 

On the 7th of July Messrs. Foster sold at 
their gallery, in Pall Mall, twenty-eight pictures 
belonging to Count Koucheleff- Besborodko, 
forming a part of the collection of which the 
large portion was sold in Paris, in the month of 
June, and is reported in our present month's 
number. A few of the pictures then sold re- 
appeared in Messrs. Foster's catalogue. Of the 
twenty-eight works the following are the most 
important :—‘ The Mountain and Forest, Sal- 
vator Rosa, 260 gs.; ‘The a Family,’ Andrea 
del Sarto, 750 gs.; ‘The Woman taken in 
Adultery,’ Paul Veronese, 340 gs.—sold in Paris 
for £740; ‘The Agony in the Garden,’ Murillo, 
400 gs.; ‘Interior of a Guard-house,’ J. Le 
Duca, 115 gs.—sold in Paris for £140 ; ‘Passing 
the Ford,’ K. Du Jardin, 320 gs.—sold in Paris 
for £740; “The Caravan,’ N. Berghem, 240 gs.— 
sold in Paris for £308; ‘Landscape, with 
River and Mill,’ Hobbema, 290 gs; ‘Christ 
with the Reed,’ Rembrandt, 510 gs.—sold in 
Paris for £760; ‘The Fighting Bulls,’ P. Potter, 
1,450 gs.—sold in Paris for £1,980. As the 
names of the purchasers have not been made 

ublic, and the prices realised are so much 
ss what the same works fetched in Paris, 
it may be assumed that most of them were again 
bought in. The English market for old masters 
is not good, except for national purposes. 


A number of paintings and sketches by 
Hogarth, belonging to the late Mr. H. R. 
Willett, were sold by Messrs. Christie and Co. 
on the 10th of July. They included :—‘ Ho- 
garth seated at his 1,’ from Lord Camden's 
collection, 360 gs. (Agnew); ‘Mrs. Hogarth,’ 
a half-length portrait, 335 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Por- 
trait of Mrs. Woodley,’ afterw wife of Mr. 
Vaughan, brother of Mrs. Pritchard, the actress, 
190 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ A Grand View in St. James’s 
Park,’ 140 gs. (Colnaghi) ; ‘The Marriage a la 
Mode,’ six replicas of the pictures in the Na- 
tional Gallery, 240 gs. (Shelley) ; ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ from the Strawberry Hill collection, 
given by Hogarth to Horace Walpole, 80 gs. 
(King); ‘Florizel and Perdita,’ 81 gs. (Agnew). 


—_~—_ 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


_Epmvevrcu.—It is proposed to erect in this 
city a memorial of the late Mr. Robert Scott 
Lauder, R.S.A., whose death we lately noticed, 

Cuxstex.—A statue of the Marquis of West- 
minster, by Mr. Thornycroft, has been placed 
here. The figure, with the pedestal on which it 
— and its fittings, is stated to have cost 

Keioutey.—A building of imposing appear- 
ance has recently been commune in this 
thriving manufacturing town for the joint ac- 
commodation of the Mechanics’ Institute and 
the School of Science and Art. 

Livexroot.—Signor Fontana’s fine statue of 

Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., described in our 
number for the month of June, is now placed in 
St. George’s Hall. Liverpool has found, and is 
finding much work for our sculptors: a statue 
of Sir William Brown, also a liberal citizen of 
this great seaport, is already in St. George's 

Hall; and Mr. Theed is engaged on one of the 

Earl of Derby for the same noble edifice. A 

statue of Mr. Gladstone is, we hear, in hand, 

but the name of the sculptor, and the ultimate 
destination of the work is unknown to us. It 
will, probably, be assigned to St. George's Hall. 

Mr. Thornycroft’s equestrian statue of the 
Queen, the “companion” to that of the late 

Prince Consort, is intended for the front of the 
a Mr. Foley, R.A., is reported to have 
received a commission for a statue of the late 

-— MgO rama an eminent merchant, a 

itizen of Liver : this i i 

wet poo. is to be erected in 

of he The Working Men’s Association 
is town are ing efforts to organise an 

Industrial Exhibition in the place. 








CHELSEA CHINA. 


Tux appreciation of English pottery and porce- 
lain generally has within the last eight or ten 
years been considerably on the increase ; and 
this fact is evidenced by the high prices they 
are constantly realising at sales by auction. 
The desire to possess examples of English 
ceramic art,—not merely as specimens f artistic 
excellence, but those also which possess an his- 
torical interest, from the extinction of the pot- 
teries whence they emanated, their quality of 
body and comparative scarcity ,—arises doubtless 
from the attention which has been drawn to- 
wards them by the publication of guides toa 
knowledge of the art of making the various 
wares, and giving certain indicia by which 
amateurs are enabled to identify their place of 
manufacture ; and although specimens are not 
invariably marked, yet by careful attention and 
comparison with those that are, they may readily 
be identified. 

Chelsea porcelain, which, like that ef Bow, 
was the result of private enterprise, ranks 
highest for beauty of decoration and careful 
finish, and is esteemed in proportion to its 
merit as a work of Art. Some productions of 
the Chelsea works bid fair to rival those of the 
far-famed Imperial manufactory of Sévres, at 
any rate in the estimation of English connois- 
seurs, and the prices at which some have been 
recently sold have even exceeded the sums paid 
for the finest specimens of Sévres. 

The two most important examples of Chelsea 
china, both from their size and quality, are un- 
doubtedly the “Chesterfield” vase and the 
“ Foundling” vase. These veritable cihefs- 
d euvre are two feet high, oviform, with bold 
rococo scroll handles, surmounted by dome- 
shaped covers ; they are both exquisitely painted 
with classical or pastoral subjects on white 
medallions, probably by Donaldson (who also 
decorated some of the choicest Worcester vases) ; 
and they are equal, if not superior, to any other 
contemporaneous work, at home or abroad. 
The reverse sides are painted with exotic birds 
of rich pl , and the body or ground is 
of a rich gros bleu colour. The former of these 
has probably been in the family ever since it 
came from the manufactory. It was exhibited 
in the Loan Collection at the South Kensington 
Museum in 1862, and was sent to the Paris Ex- 
position in 1867; it also formed a prominent 
object of attraction at the Leeds ibition 
of Works of Art last year: but it was destined, 
however, not to return to its noble contributor ; 
for, at the urgent request of a nobleman whose 
taste for works of high art is well known, Mr. 
Chaffers, Supudatentens of the Museum, made 
overtures for its purchase, and he was enabled 
to transfer the ownership, for the princely con- 
sideration of upwards of £2,000, to the Karl of 
Dudley. 

The history of the companion vase now re- 
mains to be told. About the year 1770 Dr. 
Garnier left in the board-room of the Foundling 
Hospital, a Chelsea vase, and this is the only in- 
formation that can be gleaned from the minutes 
of the succeeding meeting; it does not even 
appear that a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
donor, so little was the gift appreciated at that 
time. It was allowed to remain as a chimney 
ornament, and strange to say, for nearly a 
century did it survive the risks and chances of 
accident which china is heir to. About ten or 
twelve years since an amateur made what at 
that time was considered a liberal offer for the 
vase, but it was declined; this circumstance 
drew the attention of the committee to its value, 
and precautions were immediately taken, by 
placing it under glass, to prevent injury. A few 
months since Mr. Chaffers, who so successfully 
made overtures for the Chesterfield vase, ap- 
plied to the trustees of the Foundling Hospital 
to purchase the companion, accompanied by 
an offer of a very large sum; after mature 
consideration they came to the conclusion that 
they were not justified in retaining a fra- 
gile object of such value when they could with 
the proceeds increase the funds of the charity, 
and enlarge the benefits for which this noble 
Institution was founded. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MowTy 


P Hardwick, Esq., 
It was right that the 
og me ny oy of Mr, 
filled up by a member 
No doubt, in that expectation 
ble gentleman, who has 
honour to the Royal 
The choice lay between 
* and probably 
sin some di 
of his 


the distinction ; but if Mr 
80, why is he not elected 
limits the Members to “ 
Associates to “ twenty” is 
evil. 

THE NatTrionaL GALLERY.—A 
to our report of the sale, in Paris, of 
Koucheleff - Besborodko collection, 
~ the hers ey is to be 
with a pi ar bought at 
sale for £1,072; El fe pg 
by Greuze, the ‘Madeleine Blonde,’ bought 
at the sale, also in Paris, of the collection 
of the Marquis de Maison, for £1,960. 

AN INTERNATIONAL Exursrrton will be 
held in London in 1871, and, according to 
the present plan, will be “continued” 
annually. Full details are not yet issued; 
it is, however, understood that the pri 
cipal director is Col. Scott, R.E., and that 
it will be held at South Kensington, where 
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trial works. Ample time will thus be given 
for preparations. It would beidle to specu- 
gements for rendering the 
series practically useful; but with the ex- 
rience now obtained by the staff atSouth 
ensington, we cannot doubt that the 
project when carried out will be as perfect 
as it can be. i 
rte BP a 
Poynter ani . Moore,—young 
aie artists who have started cecline 
t requires and “* patron- 
e designs for two “ mosaics,” 
to be executed for the House of 
The part that is described as “purely 
mechanical” (which, however, it 
will be confided to the 
d hand of peer. of Venice, to 
whom this country is ly 
several productions of the class, of great 
merit, interest, and value. 
House” will be better pleased 


to be seen ; but perhaps it is 
to say there = pe one of our 
d ot exhibit si 
“Tm BritisH AnCHROLOGICAL Assocli- 
TION, under the presidency of ia 
meet for this year’s Congress at St. Alban 8, 
on Monday, the 2nd instant. ih addition 
to the su jects of i afforded 
by the Abbey and imm + an 
Ve ' Kin ’ Langley: will 
Berkham , g's , 
be visited and examined during the week 
Dort’s bye a DA ss ‘his 
are glad to hear it 1s at 
mr a to which we called ey ag 
our account of the Doré Gabeg Hall 
Street, shall be engraved by #r 
There ‘can be no question the agus 
will be such as to do justice safal 
ranked 
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the chef-d’ceuvre of the painter, as far, | ‘The Chevalier Be: 
at all ce as concerns what he has | Grand View on 


exhibited in this country. We hope to 


hear that the subscription list has been B 


completed. 
THE 


SocreTy or Noviomacus had their | Arran,’ Co 


annual meeting this year at St. Alban’s: 
they visited the site of the ancient city, 
Verulamium, and inspected the few “broken 
walls” that point it out ; the church of St. 
Michael, in which ‘‘ repose the remains” 
of the great Lord Bacon ; and the renowned 
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scorer 
orecam 
Bay,’ by De Wint; ‘ Landscape with Cattle,’ 
irket oster; ‘A Lincalnahive Lam, °. 
De Wint; ha sem R ebe  Re 
Bh, Ab 
Moat,’ G. Cattermole, ben all of wpe J 
works that would be chosen as exempli- 
eae Se Dest points of the artists; ‘A 
alm Night,’ E. Duncan; ‘Lake Como,’ 
T. M. Richardson ; * Landscape,’ De Wint ; 
‘ Kenilworth Castle,’ D. Cox; ‘ St. Gudule, 


Abbey. While in the chancel of the church, | Brussels,’ Louis Haghe; ‘Falls of the 


a brief paper was read by Mr. George 
Godwin, F.R.S., detailing its history and 
directing attention to many interesting 
incidents connected with it. In the 
churchyard of St. Michael, Dr. Dia- 
mond drew the members round the grave 
of the eminent physician, his personal 
friend, Sir Geor thill, whose dying 
request was to interred as nearly as 
might be to the vault of the man whom 
of all other men he most venerated, Lord 
Bacon. A wall only separates the one from 
the other. 

THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASsocrATION has 
this year, as on former occasions, afforded 
Messrs. Elkington and Oo. opportunity for 
the exhibition of their taste and workman- 
ship in the production of prizes to be — 
sented to the successful competitors. Their 
stall in the ‘‘ Exhibition tent” at Wim- 
bledon showed a large variety of elegant 
cups and other objects, suited for selection 
as first-class pri besides many which 
had been manufactured for special distri- 


bution. For the ampere of the National | 


Artillery Association at Shoeburyness, this 
month, Messrs. Elkington have produced 
silver cups, ten of each, given by the 
Queen, the Lords and Commons, and the 
National Rifle Association. It will be re- 
membered that the magnificent ‘‘ Elcho 
Challenge Shield” and the ‘‘ International 
Challenge Trophy,” valued at £1,000 each, 
are the works of this firm. Their famous 
“Milton” shield, which obtained the gold 
medal of honour at the last exhibition in 
Paris, and was subsequently purchased for 
£2,000 by the Lords of the Oonncil for the 
South Kensington Museum, has been re- 
produced, by permission, for public sale. 

A CoLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR Draw- 
INGs of great interest and value is now to 
be seen at Messrs. Agnew’s, in Waterloo 
Place. As the gathering is select, we are 
spared the trouble of locking for the 
of the collection, as in ordinary exhibitions. 
Wherever the eye falls it is riveted by 
striking beauties and forms and effects 
that suggest the greatest names. Amid the 
brilliancy and finish of the present day, it 
is refreshing to fall back on the more mehow 
period of those who will at some time be 
called the old masters of Water-colour ; 
those men who arose in the infancy of the 
art, and stood by it in its youth, as Turner, 
Robson, De Wint, Prout, Copley Fielding, 
and others. It is refreshing, we say, to see 
how the works of these men hold their own 
surrounded by the sparkle of some of the 
best works of our own time. Everyperiod of 
the art is Je agen even to the present 

ear, as be understood when it is 
own that the collection conteins choice 
wings by Topham, Hunt, F. Tayler, D. 
Roberts, John Gilbert, Cattermole, L. Haghe, 
F. Goodall, Stanfield, Mulready, Herbert, 
John Phillip, T. M. Richardson, B. Duncan, 
Birket Foster, and others. The number of 
wings is 175; and so varied are they in 
subject and character that they might well 
serve to illustrate a history of the art. 
At the end of the room a drawing by John 
Gilbert occupies the place of honour—it is 





Clyde,’ Sam Bough; ‘ ont, near 
Sc eveling,’ E. W. ke ; with others by 
W. Leitch, J. D. Watson, A. P. Newton, 
R. T. Pritchett, W. W. Deane, &c., consti- 
tuting oneof the most interesting collections 
of water-colour works we have ever seen. 

Messrs. Dickinson, of Bond Street, 
have opened an exhibition of seven hun- 
dred photographs, illustrative of London 
Society in 1854-5, and among these are 
the portraits of two hundred officers who 
served in the Crimean War. The latter 
especisily will perhaps recall to many who 
may see them reminiscences both of plea- 
sure and pain. The collection, indeed, as 
a whole, is highly interesting when it is 
remem that the portraits were taken 
fifteen years ago. 

THe Municu EXHIsition oF PAINTINGS 
AND SCULPTURES will open on the 20th of 
August. We regret to learn that Great 
Britain contributes no more than 20 works ; 
while Paris sends 260; Italy, 230; Austria, 
320; Prussia, 280; and Belgium, 160; 
and several German States will together 
supply about 250. Sales of se pic- 
tures one oonertad 2 Se ae means of 
a lottery. Exhibition will be duly re- 
ported in the Art-Journal. 

Mr. WALLI8’s SKETCHING APPARATUS.— 
We have seen at Messrs. Rowney’s a very 
complete arrangement for out-door sketch- 
ing. It consists of a paper block, a case of 
six brushes, colours, and water-dipper; in 
short, all that is necessary for carrying a 
drawing from nature even beyond the con- 
dition of a sketch. The convenient form 
and portability of the materials are to the 
landscape-painter their best recommenda- 
tion; for the whole is contained in a flat 
japanned box which may be carried in the 
pocket, and such is the arrangement that 
the sketcher on opening the case can com- 
mence his work without any delay—an 
important consideration in making rapid 
memoranda of effects, colour, &c. In fayour 
of the completeness of the case it is wnly 
n to say it is invented and recoiu- 
mended & Mr. George Wallis of the South 
—— Museum. + * 

THE CHESTOWN MEETING.—Mesers. 
Ackermann, in Regent Street, are exhi- 
biting a picture at once large and elaborate, 
the subject of which is Punchestown Races 
—or rather, the meeting, just before the 
start. The icular occasion is that of 
last year, when the Prince of Wales was 
present. The work is by Mr. Henry Bar- 
raud, and the difficulties of the achieve- 
ment will be understood when we say that 
it contains 132 portraits, the heads of which 
are finished as highly as miniatures; and, 


| with respect to likeness, we think the figures 
| erally are more perfect identities than 


of any antecedent essay by the Pega 
in this genre. The difficulties in the way 
of the arrangement of such a composition 


are incalculable, the artist being bound 
by the most arbi rules, without the 
relief of any degree of picturesque quality. 





In a cipal group are the Prince of 
Wales. the Duke of Cambridge, Prince 
Teck, Colonel Macdonald, Sir Hope Grant, | 


all classes rendered and honour 
during his brief visit to their country. 
Carvines in Woop.—In the rooms of 
Mr. G. A. Rogers, 33, Maddox Street, are 
two uctions in wood-carving, both 
very beautiful in design and execution, 


although different in character. 
One is a Ese Ttalian cabinet ; the other 
an arabesque table. The former presents 
two large and elaborately executed panels 
of the best period of the Renaissance. That 
on the left is probably of Siennese work, 
but the other is Florentine, and these are 
surmounted by a rich frieze abounding in 
quaint conovits and el t lines and 
scrolls. This last is from the ateliers of 
Germany, and in feeling it accords so 
perfectly with the Italian compositions, 
as to offend in nowise the most fas- 
tidious teste. The pillars which su 
~~ the carcase = Ag a other el 
pilasters are , ,w 
been, of course, aa conefal that the 
new work should harmonize with the grand 
old Italian and German examples. The 
whole is in walnut wood, and has been 
pees for Mr. Sneyd, of Keele Hall, 
ordshire. The arabesque table is a 
much greater novelty than the cabinet. 
It was made to mount a slab of Oriental 
jasper of extraordinary beauty, measuring 
3 feet 18 wea to oe oo ong 
small, it 1s supported by six i 3 
united by os ware arches, carved in 
relief, in the Alhambresque style. The 
— have a singular and very agr 
able‘effect, showing a gilt bell en in a 
square cap of ebony, so that the gold is 
seen only through the interstices. 
the frieze, and underneath the marble, is 
an inscription, in ornamented Arabic cha- 
racters, written by the sister of the artist, 
Miss M. E. Rogers, and carved in delicate 
relief. It is a text from the ‘Koran—the 
chapter of the Table—and being trans- 
lated reads thus :—-‘‘ O Lord our God, cause 
a table to descend unto us from Heaven, 
that the day of its descent may become a 
festival-day unto us, and a sign from Thee ; 
and do Thou provide food for us, for Thou 
art the best provider.” This table, which is 
unique, has been carved for Mr. P. E. 
Blakeway, who has liberally consented to 
its ay ry Aa My nee. 4 
have uen occasion to speak 
peo ; of the works of Mr. G. A. 
Rogers, who is son of the veteran wood- 
carver, Mr. W. ; but nothing we 
have ever seen from his hand merits warmer 
commendation than this, his last work, 
which is original in everythin ng, save the cha- 
racter necessary to identify its Orientalism. 
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REVIEWS. 


Arms anp Armour in ANTIQUITY AND THE 
Mippiz Aczs: also a Descriptive Notice 
of Modern Weapons. Translated from 
the French of M. P. Lacomnz, and with a 
Preface, Notes, and one additional Chapter 
on Arms and Armour in England, by 
Cuartzs Bovrett, M.A., Author of Eng- 
lish Heraldry. Published by Casszx1, 
Perrer, and Garin. 


lr the arts of peace have made vast progress 
among us of late years, so, also, have the arts 
of war; and it may admit of debate whether as 
much labour, time, and scientific knowledge 
have not been expended to devise means of 
destroying men’s lives as to prolong them. 
The bane and the antidote, with regard to 
human happiness and existence, seem to have 

wn up and flourished in an equal ratio: we 
fogialate and labour for both; and, though the 
fruits of the one are far more apparent than 
those of the other, it is only because the time 
has not yet arrived—and may it be very far 
distant—to reap the harvest of destruction 
which the arts of war have produced and are 
producing. 

These remarks seem the natural growth 
of what we find in Mr. Boutell's “ Arms and 
Armour,” and of what the daily journals so 
frequently tell us concerning modern gunnery 

ractice and weapons of warfare ; our present 

usiness, however, is with the book, and not 
with rifled guns, “ monitors,” and iron-clads. 
M. Lacombe’s volume, of which Mr. Boutell 
gives “a translation, and not a paraphrase,’ is 
a treatise, in a concise popular form, of the 
whole subject of ancient arms and armour from 
the earliest age, which he calls the “Stone 
Period,” relating to antediluvian and pre-his- 
toric weapons, down to the “ Transition Period,” 
the early part of the last century, when fire- 
arms had entirely superseded the old weapons 
of attack and defence ; retaining, however, the 
sword and the pike, the latter of which, probably, 
originated the bayonet. As the French author 
seems scarcely, according to his translator's 
view, to have done full justice to the subject as 
regards the arms and armour of this country, 
Mr. Bouteli has supplemented M. Lacombe’s 
chapters with one, occupying, with e vings, 
nearly a fourth part of the entire bees and 
has added a large number of valuable notes 
to the whole. 

Our readers must be so well acquainted with 
the writings of Mr. Boutell on archmological 
and other kindred subjects, as they have from 
time to time appeared in the pages of the Art- 
Journal, that he requires from usno introduction. 
Of historical, no less than of antiquarian, interest 
is this treatise; a very readable book, even to 
those who have no special love of the arts of 
war, and yet are not unwilling to learn how 
warriors of all ages have been clad, and with 
what weapons victories have been gained—or 
lost. There is a wide range between the flint- 
hatchet and the needle-gun, between the bat- 
tering-ram and the Armstrong; and in these 
pages the divergence is gradually traced. But 
arms and armour have much to show of artistic 
work, and the numerous delicately-executed 
——- throughout the book reveal the 
skill, ingenuity, and taste of the old armourer 
and cannon “ decorator.” ‘ 


IN MEMORIAM Grorct H. Tuomas, Artist, 
A Collection of Engravings from his Draw- 
ings on Wood. Published by Cassaxt, 
Perrer, anp Gari. 

A ready and a skilful artist in many ways was 

Mr. Thomas, but especially so vice he took 

encil in hand with a piece of box-wood before 
im on which to manipulate. His designs for 
book-illustrations are, perhaps, the most clever 
things he did, though we do not forget his oil- 
pictures, and especially, his ‘Dimanche,’ the 

first painting that brought him into notice: a 

capital wood-cut of this amusing and character- 

istic composition forms the frontispiece of the 
volume which Messrs. Cassell and Co. have 
issued in memoriam of him. Mr. Thomas found 





ample employment in this kind of work from 
publishers ; and his illustrations of Longfellow’s 
“ Hiawatha,” T. ‘s “Last Chronicle of 
Barset,” Wilkie Collins’s “Armadale,” ‘“Cassell’s 
Magazine,” “ London Society,” and numerous 
other publications, testify to the versatility and 
aptitude of his pencil for delineating subjects of 
“life.” A selection of these designs has been 
made by Messrs. Cassell, and now appears in a 
uarto volume, with explanatory letter-press ; 
orming a worthy tribute to the talents of the 
deceased artist. 


Tus Srerrmwc-Stonzs to Ancurrectore. By 
T. Mrreuzit. Published by Lonemans, 
Gregn, & Co. 


A little manual with just so much information 
in it as to give an insight into the subject of 
which it treats ; that is, the various orders and 
styles of architecture, with explanations of its 
principal details. To aid the inquirer or learner 
numerous excellent woodcuts, from Gwilt’s 
“Encyclopedia of Architecture,” are intro- 
duced. The information is supplied in the form 
of question and answer, the very best method 
of teaching the rudiments of any art or science. 
Wercordially recommend this ‘‘ Stepping-stone”’ 
to the notice of all to whom is committed the 
training of young minds of both sexes; believ- 
ing that architecture may be made a very 
interesting subject of instruction to children, 
so as to be of service to them in after-life, if 
only for the knowledge they may acquire. 


Mepza: a Poem. By Atrrep Bate Ricnarps, 
Author of “Croesus, King of Lydia,’ a 
Tragedy; ‘‘Religio Animw, and other 
Poems,” &c. &c. Published by Cuapman 
anp Hat. 


The remarkable picture of ‘ Medea,’ by Mr. F. 
Sandys, which has attracted so much notice in 
the present exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
serves as a text for Mr. Richards’ descriptive 
poem of the “Daughter of Colchis,’’ whose 
story, as ancient writers have told it, is a sur- 
passing tale of horrors. The poem, like the 
painting, manifests powers of no common order, 
while the episodical thoughts introduced here 
and there among the main incidents of the 
story, serve to ally it with the life of our own 
time; and these, in our judgment, are not the 
least valuable portions of the writing. This 
has not been flung off, so to speak, on the spur 
of the moment, but it grew up by degrees, as did 
the picture, from the year 1867, when Mr. 
ae first saw the latter in an unfinished 
state. 

Mr. Sandys’s work—of which, by the way, 
there is a capital photograph as a frontispiece 
to the book—increases in interest when read by 
the light of his friend’s able, metrical, imagina- 
tive description. , 


Bratz Anmats. By the Rav. J. G. Woop, 
M.A. Published by Lonemans & Co. 


This admirable work has been issued monthly ; 
it is now complete, and presented to the eaiille 
as a volume of 650 with 100 engravings 
on wood. The name of the author may guaran- 
tee the excellence of the book. It is full of 
knowledge, and abundant of research, but the 
information is so skilfully conveyed as to tempt 
as well as enlighten the least learned reader, 
while contenting those who have gone deepl 
into the subject of which he treats. Ina ms 5 
it is amusing as well as instructive, a valuable 
accompaniment to the Bible, and an elaborate, 
yet familiar, treatise on natural history. It is 
of course full of anecdote, indeed it may be de- 
scribed as a series of short stories of the animals, 
birds, insects, and fishes one reads of in the 
Old and New Testaments, and of which every 
reader will desire to know something more 
than he finds ready at his hand while consider- 
ing the wonderful works of God. Mr. Wood is 
not unmindful of his first duty ; but religion is, 
so to speak, insinuated rather than inc 

His business has been to illustrate the great 
Book of the Christians, and at the same time to 





doubtedly one of the 
best; sim: ile, 
und 


fields where they have their birth. Mr. 
has not gone deeply into the ? hisy 
is small, and designed to tosh a 
ambitious of rareties— difficult tocollectand: 
difficult to keep. He gives us an 

into those that are removed from i 
but shows us clearly how we 

such as are within easy reach. 
division of his grand theme 

plained, but he presents himself 

guide to those who are in search of 
without a heavy tax on time’and purse. The 
fern may be a valuable companion and 
counsellor either at home or abroad. _- 


A Lire’s Morro. By the Rav. Patzay 
M.A. Published by James Hooe anp Sons. 
‘This most charming and most instructive volume 

contains a series of comments, 

anecdotes designed to illustrate a Life's 

“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth pis p= 

thy might.” The “persons” 

view are St. Augustine, the monk 

John Wesley, John Newton, Charles 

Henry Kirke White, Edward 

Martin, and Charles Frederick 

earnest, enthusiastic men, who did the work of 

thelr Master ender Sines Se 

resolute wo ave insurmountable, 
been encountered. 


bagi pony are 
written in the purest style, are a 
exceedingly interesting by abundant anecdote. 
A more agreeable or more attractive book, 
for old or young, has very rarely issued from 
the press. 


Tux Houiways: Cunisruas, Eastse, axp War 
sunTIpE. By NaruanB. Wannen. 


trated F. O. C. Darter. 

axnp Hoveuton, New Y¥ 
No book has been published 
land superior to this issue of the 
York. It is a model of excellence in pape, 
print, and binding; and the illustrations, 
one in a — rare by the 
engravi m drawings . 
hand of Mr. Darley, who has ire epates & 
any country of the world as a designer on 4 4 
ieee convey on idee of hose 

f consists of poems extracts 

ing on the holidays that are festivals in 
America as well as in 
to the hearts and minds of millions 
well as here. 
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Monocrams, HistoricaL aNp PRacticsl. 

oo G. Bares. Published by the 
36, High Holborn. 

Th priation of monograms is 

the day, and is derived from a very early 

Mr. Berri has collected together, 

engraved, a very large num b 

from almost every available pots 


added numerous y 

with considerable taste and jodgaer 

mens are also given Of ? 
i ters’, potters » masons , . 

| a pee and the a 

which they = a with ~ 

bets are supp! - 

the whole subject. Mr. Berri 

be consulted on a matter 
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{ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, | 


) largest amount of New Business of any Office in the 
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UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDITIONAL, AND UNCHALLENGEABLE, 
ISSUED BY THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


62, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. Branon Orricze—7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 
ESTABLISHED 1848, 





Policy issued on this will be without any conditions as to voyaging, foreign other usual limitations. freedom 

from restrictions of all kinds objections before relscred to will be entirely resaoved and the Policies will beseee ote nai lalate os 

In addition to the foregoing statement of advan’ the number of is defined. The term for is five 

years and tho shortest five youre, ag shown by the Tals Thos, bakers creditors, end othecs halting Felisae of Win oc eee: say alone 

w the utmost amount they may be called upon to advance so as to maintain the fall benefit of the Assurances—a matter where 

It is onl necessary to add that, as @ consequence of the Policies under these Tables being unforfeitable and unconditional, also be 
The PRUDENTIAL AS : cP. tage : aa 


. Ita position is unquestionable, and it obtains the 
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ASSURANCE MEANY posses th come of £220, 





__ SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 


“Ss NC ER” “NEW FAMILY” 
SEWING MACHINES 


Are fitted to work hy hand and treadle, and in a portable case for travelling. 


“SINGER” . «te. oe 


Sew the Lock Stitch, the new Embroidery Stitch, and every variety of Plain and Ornamental Sewing. 





Ilustrated Price Lists sent post free. 


THE 
"§ i N CG ~ R ” 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH D 2 
Sourn Loxvon......... 8, Newi Causews EDINBURGH «02040-00000 107, Princes Street. BRLPAST .....0-s++0s-00ne- 7, Domegal Square. 
Lavmaroou ............ 21, Bold Berest. é GLASGOW ........0000s0000s 65, Buchanan Street. ABERDEEN ...........2 = a, George Street. 
Maxcunerzn PRELTAT 105, Market Street. TORIGE  cinsssccceusencinl 49, Reform Street. BRTOt .......-0ce0ee0e 19, High Street. 
BWCASTLET ... | 58, Northumberland Street. TRAE ici oidictled tes 69, Grafton Street. TAGE oo secssesneses sence 1, Commercial Street. 








TRIAL serone PURCHASE. 


The SILENT SEWING MACHINE 
sent on approval for trial, Car- 
riage paid to any station in the 
Kingdom. Bronce required. Bao ree 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO,, 















185 REGENT ST., & 150 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 









































COMPENSATIG 


(at?) IN CASE OF INJURY, 


AND 


A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF Dra! 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY 


(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, a 


MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE 


Railway Passengers Assure 


COMPANY,  . 
64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON 








An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. ‘ins 
£1000 at Death, and an allowance at th 
of £6 per Week for Injury. ~ 








RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 








For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the eet Stations, to the Le 
or’at the Head Office, 3 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIA 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 1849 & 1864. 














